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“N the December num- 
ber of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL appeared a 

- copy of a_ general 
Da order issued by the 
Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaiian De- 
partment, to the of- 
ficers and men of his 
command, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Efficiency.’’ 
This order is so unusual in character, 
so full of plain common sense, and so 
suggestive of methods whereby the ef- 
ficiency of the unit and of the army as 
a whole may be improved, that it is 
worthy of careful study by every of- 
ficer in the service. 

Success can be attained in any unit 
only through well directed effort of in- 
dividuals. This principle is empha- 
sized in paragraph 2 of the order, 
which states: ‘‘It is the desire of the 
Department Commander that every 
officer and soidier shall select some 
particular subject for which he has 
special aptitude or qualification, or the 
need for the development of which is 
most evident to him, and endeavor dur- 
ing the coming year to distinguish him- 
self or his organization by some signal 
accomplishment worthy of note in the 
selected field. Just as in business, ad- 
vancement or retention of important 











positions depends upon the results 
achieved, so in the Army merit is 
measured by the contribution to the 
sum total of the efficiency of the serv- 
ice by the individual concerned over 
and above the requirements of routine 
duty. If every officer and man will 
consecrate himself to the accomplish- 
ment of a selected object to which he 
ean point with pride as his individual 
achievement, the results will place the 
Department in such a high state of ef- 
ficiency as to compel recognition and 
admiration by others and to make each 
element of the command more worthy 
of pride in being a member of it.’’ 
The World War, coming as it did m 
an age of scientific research and de- 
velopment, wrought many changes in 
weapons, and corresponding changes in 
tactics, offensive and defensive. New 
branches of the service were introduced, 
and old branches were expanded. 
Emerging from the war, the Infantry 
found herself still the dominant arm, 
with her old time ability to ‘‘earry the 
fire forward’’ vastly increased by the 
intensified use of machine guns and au- 
tomatic rifles, and by the addition of 
new weapons, including tanks, trench 
mortars, grenades, and the 37-mm. 
gun. The department order quoted 
above stresses the value of individual 
effort and of, specialization. There is 
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no more fruitful field in the Army of 
today for such specialization than that 
offered by the Infantry. 

In aiming to develop himself along 
special lines, the young officer must 
guard against overlooking other ele- 
ments for which he is responsible in 
the training of his unit. The company 
officer should take pride in himself at- 
taining a standard of proficiency in 
each and every subject included in the 
training of his company, in advance of 
the standard expected of the men for 
whose instruction he is responsible. He 
must understand that to request the 
help of outside specialists in any phase 
of his company training is a mark of 
weakness. This is indicated forcibly 


in paragraph 6, Notes on Training, 
published in General Order No. 1, 


War Department, 1924, which states: 
‘*There is very generally too much re- 
sort to specialist instructors. What- 
ever need there was for such speciali- 
zation during the hasty training of 
our war army, sufficient time has now 
elapsed for the final and definite dis- 
continuance of this practice. Com- 
pany, troop and battery commanders 
must be regarded as the instructors of 
their organizations, and must acquire 
accuracy of knowledge, a high degree 
of thoroughness, and an appreciation 
of each phase of training and each sub- 
ject. Resort to specialist instruction 
is extravagant in commissioned person- 
nel and create demands for officers far 
in excess of the number which the 
Army is prepared to meet. From the 
standpoint of morale, the use of spe- 
cialist instructors has much the same 
objection as has the constant resort to 
consolidated or provisional organiza- 
tions.’’ 


The use of specialist fnstructors in 
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Infantry units would operate to pre- 
vent regular company officers from de- 
veloping their own powers to the fullest 
extent. The ambitious officer hopes 
eventually to attain high rank, and 
such rank will carry the responsibility 
The 


commander of an Infantry regiment 


of high command or staff duty. 


He must 
have the quality of leadership devel- 
oped to the highest degree, to which he 
must add executive ability and the eye 
of an inspector. He must understand 
the powers limitations of all 
weapons, and the tactical principles 
governing all units, in all phases of 
combat. 


must be a broad guage man. 


and 


He is not a specialist in any 
narrow sense, but all special knowl- 
edge that he may have acquired during 
his years of service constitute a val- 
uable part of his professional equip- 
ment. 

There is an apparent inconsistency 
in the two general orders quoted 
‘*What is the object,’’ it may 
be asked, ‘‘of developing ourselves as 


above. 


specialists, if the use of specialists in 
our units is not to be encouraged?’’ 
The answer to this question is not dif- 
ficult, and the inconsistency is more 
apparent than real. Every officer must 
develop a mastery of all subjects which 
enter into the training of his own unit, 
thereby becoming a specialist in each 
of them. In the ordinary case he will 
at the same time be able, through study 
and observation, to perfect himself in 
other subjects in which he may be in- 
terested. And if his greatest interest 
is found to lie along other lines than 
are found in his particular unit, he will 
in all probability be able eventually to 
secure assignment to a unit in which 
he will have full scope for develop- 
ment. Thus, a lieutenant in a rifle 
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company may feel particularly at- 
tracted to something outside of the 
work of the rifle company, such as 
equitation and care of animals, ma- 
chine gunnery, signal communications, 
or motor transport. Without neglect- 
ing his present duties, which are of 
course of prime immediate importance, 
he ean devote his spare moments to 
study of his preferred specialty, and 
eventually secure transfer to the head- 
quarters company, machine gun com- 
pany, service company, or perhaps the 
tanks. 

This idea may be illustrated by the 
actual case of Captain A, a graduate 
of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, Class of 1917. Assigned shortly 
after graduation to a machine gun 
unit, he served with distinction in that 
unit during the war, and for a year 
thereafter. So successfully did he 
master the specialty of machine gun- 
nery that he was detailed as instructor 
in that subject at the Infantry School, 
in which capacity he served with great 
eredit for the three following years. 
Notwithstanding the great’ demands 
upon his time incident to his regular 
assignments, he found time to devote 
to the study of law, which appears to 
be the subject in which he preferred 
to specialize. His extra hours devoted 
to the study of law were spent so ef- 
fectively that we find him, after five 
years of strenuous work in machine 
gunnery, rendering excellent service as 
instructor of law in the United States 
Military Academy. 

There are then two distinct objec- 
tives which must be considered in con- 
nection with this question of specializa- 
tion. The first and most important is 
that the officer perfect himself in every 
detail of the duties incident to his eur- 


rent assignment. The second objective, 
to be considered only after the first has 
been attained, is the masfery of other 
subjects pertaining to his profession 
but outside his daily routine. In the 
attainment of the first objective the 
young officer will usually find ample 
scope for the exercise of all his energy 
for a considerable period of time. But 
eventually he will find plenty of oppor- 
tunities to broaden his professional 
education, through pursuit of his 
favorite hobbies. 

Consider, for example, the opportu- 
nities of the officer on duty with a rifle 
company. If successful, he must him- 
self be a specialist of high order, and 
his specialty is unusually comprehen- 
sive. He must know his weapons, his 
drill and command, and his combat 
principles ; he must have expert knowl- 
edge of marches and camps, covering 
detachments, scouting and patrolling, 
and field fortifications, and above all, 
he must be a leader of men. His aim 
should be so to perfect himself in each 
of the various elements that enter into 
the training of the rifle company fhat 
he will be a leader, as well as an in- 
structor, in every phase of training. 
Thus, in rifle and pistol marksmanship, 
he should be not only the best coach, 
but should aim to qualify in the high- 
est grade. In musketry, bayonet prac- 
tice, and all the other elements of rifle 
company training, he must aim to be 
equally expert. 

In perfecting himself along these 
lines, the young officer will find many 
opportunities for developing the qual- 
ity of initiative.. He should remember 
that while most of our training today 
is governed by excellent training regu- 
lations, these regulations cannot be 

considered as the last word in the sub- 
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ject covered. New applications of old 
principles are constantly coming to the 
front; more effective use of the various 
weapons is to be expected in the future 
than in the past; and there is always 
opportunity for the display of initia- 
tive in devising correct training meth- 
ods to meet particular conditions en- 
countered by any organization. The 
officer who is quick to grasp these op- 
portunities is the one who will be 
marked by his superiors for commenda- 
tion and for favorable reports. 

A diseussion of all the subjects from 
which the Infantry officer might profit- 
ably select his specialties would, in ef- 
fect involve a survey of the entire mili- 
tary field. It is difficult to conceive 
of any military activity which is not 
of direct and vital interest to the In- 
fantryman, and most of these activi- 
ties are represented to a greater or less 
extent within his own branch. It is 
manifestly impossible to diseuss all of 
these activities within the limits of the 
present article, but it is believed that 
the following comments on some of the 
more important may be of value as an 
illustration of the possibilities of In- 
fantry specialization. 

Recruit Training—While this is by 
no means purely an Infantry function, 
it is a duty which frequently falls to 
the lot of the Infantry officer. It is 
mentioned here on account of the ex- 
ample it offers of the opportunities for 
specialization that may be found in the 
ordinary day’s work. In the training 
of recruits this opportunity has too fre- 
quently been neglected, with the result 
that good men have been launched on 
their military career with the severe 
handicap of poor training and incor- 
rest ideas regarding the nature of the 
service. The officer assigned to this 


duty has an unusual chance to display 
real leadership. To a thorough knowl- 
elge of all elements of recruit training 
he should add patience, perseverence, 
judgment and tact. And to the extent 
to which he develops these qualities 
will he sueceed in gaining the confi- 
dence of recruits, promoting their en- 
thusiasm for the service, and moulding 
them into effective soldiers. In ac- 
complishing these results he is adding 
to his own military equipment, and is 
building up a record for efficiency. 

Drill and Ceremonies.—To recom- 
mend close order drill and ceremonies 
as proper subjects for specialization 
might appear unnecessary. It is of 
course a fact that every line officer 
should be thoroughly proficient in these 
subjects himself, and should also be a 
competent instructor, but observation 
at many of our stations indicates that 
this is not always the case. The object 
of drills at attention is to give practice 
in soldierly movements and to ineul- 
eate the habit of prompt obedience 
which is essential to discipline. Smart- 
ness and precision must be developed 
in the execution of every detail, other- 
wise the drill is worse than useless. 
The subject is highly important, and 
the wise officer will not be satisfied 
with his own performance until he has 
reached the highest standard. 

Combat Principles.—Success in bat- 
tle is the end and aim of all military 
training, and nothing is more likely to 
produce such success than a thorough 
knowledge on the part of officers of 
combat principles. Every officer 
should, therefore, aim to be an expert 
specialist in the combat principles per- 
taining to his own and all lower units, 
and in addition he should study those 
governing at least the next two units 
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above. He can acquire the necessary 
knowledge primarily through study of 
the excellent training regulations now 
available, and through the application 
of the principles contained therein in 
the training of his own unit. The 
training thus gained may well be sup- 
plemented by frequent solution of tac- 
tieal problems which can be obtained 
through the mailing lists of the Infan- 
try School and the General Service 


- Schools. 


Rifle Marksmanship.—The doughboy 
with his rifle is today, as he has been 
for centuries past, the decisive factor 
on the battlefield. Nothing is more im- 
portant from the Infantry viewpoint 
than to register hits instead of misses 
on the hostile target. The standard of 
rifle marksmanship is higher in our 
Army today than ever before, and this 
improved standard is due altogether to 
those officers and men who have made 
this subject their specialty. Gradu- 
ally the principles have been evolved, 
and they are now incorporated in 
training regulations, so that it is pos- 
sible today for any organization, by 
following the prescribed instructions, 
to qualify a very high percentage of 
men. The officer who specializes in this 
field should avoid the error so frequent 
in times past, of concentrating his 
whole energy on the betterment of his 
own score, to the neglect of the train- 
ing of his organization. The successful 
specialist in rifle marksmanship is the 
one who aims to master every detail of 
his subject, with the view of perfecting 
himself as instructor, coach and team 
captain. When he has accomplished 
this object, he will have no cause to 
worry regarding his own score. 

Pistol Marksmanship.—The import- 
ance attached to the pistol as an Infan- 


try weapon is indicated by the propor- 
tion of pistols authorized for issue to 
the Infantry regiment, as compared to 
the number of rifles. Organization 
tables, peace strength, allow 491 pistols 
and 642 rifles to the Infantry regiment, 
and war strength tables allow 1,233 
pistols and 1,733 rifles. Since the 
pistol is the one weapon upon which 
the officer relies in combat for personal 
offense and defense, skill in its use is 
not only desirable, but it is essential. 
The remarkable success of last year’s 
Infantry team in pistol marksmanship 
indicates that interest in the use of this 
important weapon has in no way dimin- 
ished. 

Musketry.—The subject of musketry, 
dealing as it does with the direction 
and control of the combined fire of 
numbers of riflemen, is one of the most 
important elements entering into the 
training of rifle company units. Mus- 
ketry methods as taught today at the 
Infantry School are far in advance of 
pre-war methods. While it is to be 
hoped that every Infantry officer will 
eventually have the advantage of one 
of the Infantry School courses, no offi- 
cer should wait for such a course be- 
fore undertaking to master the subject. 
Like rifle marksmanship, musketry is 
covered by excellent training regula- 
tions, and much can be accomplished 
by study and application of the prin- 
ciples found therein. 

Machine Gunnery.—The enormous 
demands of modern warfare upon the 
man power of a nation has stimulated 
inventive genius to exert its full ca- 
pacity in devising mechanical methods 
to replace man power wherever prac- 
tieable. The remarkable development 
of machine gunnery in recent years is 
a notable instance of success along this 
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line. The well known characteristics 
of the machine gun mark it preemi- 
nently as an Infantry weapon, and the 
great importance it has attained on the 
modern battlefield make it a worthy 
subject of specialization on the part of 
any Infantry officer. With the three 
machine gun companies now authorized 
for the Infantry regiment, and with 
the additional machine gun officer al- 
lowed each regiment and higher unit 
under war strength tables, a splendid 
field is open to the officer who would 
make this weapon his specialty. 

The Automatic Rifle—A prominent 
officer of high rank recently made the 
statement that according to his obser- 
vation, our Infantry and Cavalry regi- 
ments are falling far short of develop- 
ing the full 
rifle. If this is true, it indicates that a 
very important field of specialization is 
being neglected. We remember 
the enthusiasm of the French officers 
who came to our camps in 1917 and 
1918 as specialist instructors, and of all 
these officers, the enthusiastic 
were the automatic rifle experts. Our 
Infantry regiments today are provided 
with 72 rifles (peace 
strength), and the weapon is superior 
in many respects to that used by the 
French during the war. It is a weapon 
of great possibilities, but to develop 
these possibilities to the utmost we 
must have many officers who are will- 
ing to devote sufficient time and study 
to the subject to make of themselves 
expert specialists. And the officer who 
would accomplish this result should ap- 
proach his subject with the same en- 
thusiasm as was displayed by our 
French instructors during the war. 


The 3” Trench Mortar, and _ the 
37-mm. Gun.—For the officer who, not- 


power of the automatic 


well 


most 


automatic 











Infantry 


withstanding his preference for the In 

fantry has some leaning toward th: 
Artillery, there is offered the opportu 
nity to specialize in the weapons of th 
howitzer company. These weapons, th« 
3” trench mortar with its indirect, 
high angle fire, and the 37-mm. gun 
using direct fire, have fully demon- 
strated their value as accompanying 
weapons with the Infantry, and have 
become a definite element in the equip- 
ment and of this branch 
Since the success or failure of an oper- 
ation may frequently depend upon the 


training 


correct tactical use of these weapons, 
they offer a fruitful field for study and 
investigation. 

The Bayonet.—While the principles 
governing bayonet combat as devel- 
World War are 
simple, they are highly effective, and 
should be thoroughly 


oped during the 
mastered by 
every officer on duty with a rifle com- 
pany. The bayonet has gained, rather 
than lost in importance as a result of 
recent experience. It is a generally ac- 
cepted principle of modern tactics that 
we cannot hope to shoot the enemy out 
of his position, but must be prepared 
to follow up with a bayonet assault the 
advantage gained during the fire fight. 
This being true, it is the duty of In- 
fantry officers to insure that every 
rifleman is thoroughly trained in the 
use of the bayonet. 

Hand and Rifle Grenades.—Hand 
grenades have been used in combat 
since remote antiquity, while rifle gren- 
ades are a modern development. Both 


weapons have proved themselves highly 
effective under certain conditions of 
modern warfare, and a definite place 
has been given to them in the equip- 
ment and training of Infantry. The 
grenade specialist should emulate the 
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nthusiasm of our French instructors 
»f 1917-1918, who, like their comrades 
»f the automatic rifles, thought in 
erms of their weapons. 
Communications.—Our Infantry bat- 
alion, regimental and brigade head- 
quarters companies include communi- 
cations platoons, equipped and trained 
to carry on the important function of 
communications on the battlefield. 
Means of communication in the Infan- 
try include radio, wire and visual ap- 
paratus as well as runners, and an op- 
portunity is thus offered to the Infan- 
try officer to specialize in this interest- 
ing subject. Selected Infantry officers 
are sent each year to the Signal School 
at Camp Vail, where they are given a 
course of study and training designed 
to perfect them in this important 
work. The need of such officers, 
highly trained in all branches of signal 
communications, is felt in all Infantry 
organizations today, and the officer 
who follows this specialty is acquiring 
knowledge that will be of immense 
value to him throughout his service. 






























Military Intelligence——From time 
immemorial, it has been an axiom of 
the military service that, other things 
being equal, the commander on the 
battlefield whose information is the 
most complete, will be victorious. The 
intelligence service of our army, built 
up on this principle, is conducted by 
selected officers and men organized into 
groups, beginning with the battalion 
intelligence section and extending up- 
ward through the G-2 sections of the 
higher units, to G. H. Q. and the War 
Department. The collection, verifica- 
tion, evaluation and interpretation of 
military information is one of the most 
interesting and valuable specialties of- 
fered to the Infantry officer, profi- 

























ciency in which can only be acquired 
through extensive study and experi- 
ence. But to the officer who has a 
natural aptitude for work of this char- 
acter, it affords an opportunity not to 
be overlooked. 

Physical Training.—Physical fitness 
on the part of officers and men is a 
prime necessity in any Infantry unit. 
Our recruits, coming as they do from 
all walks of life, are frequently awk- 
ward, stoop shouldered, and in various 
ways lacking in those physical quali- 
ties so necessary in the soldier. It be- 
comes the duty of the Infantry officer 
to mould this material into proper 
form, and when this is accomplished to 
conduct such physical training in his 
unit as will insure the best possible 
physical condition of his men at all 
times. The officer is fre- 
quently only a fair instructor along 
these lines, though the Infantry School 
is doing much to improve the standard 
in this respect. The subject is fasci- 
nating, including as it does all forms 
of athletic sports and games, as well as 
calisthenics and other exercises, and 
any officer will find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to make it one of his special- 
ties. 


average 


Equitation.— Whatever have 
been the case in times past, the art of 
equitation is no longer confined to the 
mounted branches. The equipment of 
the Infantry regiment, war strength, 
includes 130 riding horses (not to men- 
tion 16 riding mules), and the allow- 
ance for the regiment at peace strength 
is as prescribed in current orders. 
That Infantry officers can and do be- 
come expert horsemen, is evidenced by 
the notable successes recently achieved 
by the polo teams of some of our In- 
fantry organizations. 
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Animal Transport.—It is not alone 
in the care and use of riding horses 
that the officer interested in animals 
will find in the Infantry an outlet for 
his enthusiasm. Equipment of the 
regiment includes 18 combat, 25 escort 
and 4 medical wagons, various ammu- 
nition, ration, water, machine gun and 
mortar carts, and rolling kitchens, with 
a corresponding allowance of 399 draft 
mules. Care of animals and animal 
equipment and stable management are 
therefore an important feature of In- 
fantry administration and training. 
The results attained in practically all 
units reflect great credit on those offi- 
cers who have made a special study of 
this subject. 

Motor Transport.—Recognizing the 
great importance of knowledge of the 
operation of motor vehicles on the part 
of officers, the Commanding General, 
89th Division, during the training pe- 
riod at Camp Funston, ordered that all 
officers of the division take advantage 
of every opportunity to increase their 
knowledge in this respect. The result 
of this order was a greatly improved 
knowledge on the part of these officers 
which was of considerable advantage 
to the division in the period of active 
operations which followed. Most offi- 
cers of today are more or less familiar 
with this subject, and with very many 
it has become a real hobby. The In- 
fantry has much to offer to these en- 
thusiasts, even in the non-motorized 
regiments, but more particularly with 
the motorized regiments and the tanks. 

Tanks.—The tank, with its tremen- 
dous crushing power and its direct, 
close-range fire action, is one of the 


outstanding developments of the 
World War. Its characteristics mark 
it as a weapon of Infantry, and it is so 
recognized in the organization of the 
Army. The General Service Schools 
teach that the tactical uses of tanks 
must be thoroughly understood by all 
officers, and that the technique must be 
known sufficiently to insure an under- 
standing of tank capabilities and limi- 
tations. Much more than this general 
knowledge is required of the Infantry, 
since it is the Infantry that directly 
controls the tanks, secures what they 
have assisted in taking, and is respon- 
sible for the part they take in the ex- 
ploitation of a success. This knowl- 
edge is being acquired by many Infan- 
try officers today; at the Tank School 
at Camp Meade and with the tank 
units at various other stations. 

There are very many subjects not 
mentioned above in which the Infantry 
officer may profitably specialize. Some 
knowledge of many of these, such as 
law, field engineering, topography, hy- 
giene, sanitation and first aid, is a 
necessary part of his professional 
equipment; but the interested officer 
will find it to his advantage to carry 
his studies in these subjects much fur- 
then than required merely to ‘‘get 
by.’’ Other subjects, such as lan- 
guages, history, journalism and public 
speaking, while not required are a 
source of great satisfaction to those of- 
ficers who master them. No officer can 
hope to become an expert specialist in 
all these subjects; but he who hopes to 
go far in the military profession will 
master as many of them as he can. 
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ANY of the errors 
noted in the close or- 
der drill of an In- 
fantry company may 
be attributed to the 
guides. In close 
order drill they are 
charged with (a) di- 
rection, (b) step, and 
(c) eadence. There 
is a natural tendency 
on the part of most guides to march 
with a cadence that is too slow, and 
with a step that is much too long. 
Several methods for the instruction of 
guides have been employed at this sta- 
tion with varying degrees of success. 
The method outlined below was tried 
out during the present school year and 
found to give excellent results. It is 
extremely simple and practicable and 
little space and equipment are re- 
quired. All the guides of an entire 
battalion may be run through this 
course of training in a few hours. In 
the hopes that it may prove beneficial 
in the training of the guides of the 
Infantry, and especially of the Infan- 
try companies of the R. 0. T. C., this 
plan, designed to instruct the guides 
in the duties with which they are 
charged, is given here: 





DIRECTION 


Exercise 1.—Place three markers on 
the drill field on the same straight line; 
number 1 and 2, 100-300 yards apart, 
and number 3, any convenient distance 
beyond number 2. Assemble all men 
who are to receive instruction as guides 
at marker No. 1. Have each guide in 





Training Guides 
Capt. Francis A. Woolfley, Infantry 












succession march on markers 2 and 3, 
starting from No. 1. Require each 
guide (at No. 1) to observe the 
marching guide to determine whether 
or not the marching guide marches 
along the straight line 1-2-3. Continue 
this exercise until all guides are pro- 
ficient. 

Exercise 2.—Repeat exercise 1, using 
markers 1 and 2 only. The guide 
marches on No. 2 and selects some dis- 
tent point beyond No. 2 to guide upon. 
Continue the exercise until all guides 
are proficient. Guides not actually 
marching remain at No. 1 to observe. 

Exercise 3.—Repeat exercise 1 with- 
out markers 2 and 3, the guide picking 
out two objects to march upon. Con- 
tinue until all guides are able to 
march along a straight line without the 
use of markers. Guides not march- 
ing remain at No. 1 to observe. 

The above exercises proved to he 
very easily learned and required very 
little time to be thoroughly mastered. 


STEP 


Exercise 4.—Lay out on the drill 
field four parallel lanes about three 
feet wide and exactly three hundred 
and twenty feet long (128 paces of 30 
inches each). Indicate the one-quarter, 
one-half, and three-quarter points. 
Divide the first quarter of the course 
into thirty-two equal parts, by con- 
structing lines perpendicular to the 
long axis of the lanes. Lines may be 
constructed on the ground by use of 
white tape held firmly to the ground 
with small wire staples. Assign a 
guide to each lane and have him march 
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up and down the first quarter section, 
taking exactly a thirty-inch step and 
marching in the cadence of quick time. 
The guide is able to take a step of ex- 
ectly 30 inches since he looks at the 
ground and places his instep over each 
division line. The instructor should 
eall the cadence frequently to insure 
- the guides having the proper momen- 
tum of quick time. Have all guides 
continue until proficient. 

Exercise 5.—Repeat exercise 4, each 
guide counting his steps and marching 
past the 80-foot division (quarter 
mark) to the half-way mark. One- 
half of this distance is marked with 
30-inch divisions. At the count of 64 
the guide should be on the half-way 
mark. Continue until proficient. 
Care must be taken to prevent two 
guides from marching abreast as they 
unconsciously catch step with each 
other. 


CADENCE 


Exercise 6.—Have two guides take 
position at the half-way mark, facing 
in opposite directions. Have two other 
guides take position, one at each end 
of the course, facing inwards. Each 
guide uses a different lane. As the 
instructor commands ‘‘Forward, 
March’’ each guide steps off, in the 
cadence of quick time, and each guide 
counts the number of steps taken. 
Care must be taken that the length 
of the step is the same as learned in 
exercise 4. One-half minute after the 
command ‘‘March’’ is given, the in- 
structor commands ‘‘Halt.’’ The 
guide has counted the number of steps 
taken in the period of one-half minute, 
which should be 64. He can therefore 
check his cadence and determine 
whether his cadence is too fast or too 
slow. By his distance from the finish 


line he can determine whether his step 
is too long or too short. Each guide 
must be cautioned not to decrease his 
cadence if he finds upon arriving at 
the finish line that his cadence is tov 
fast, but he should continue on past 
the finish line, at the same cadence 
until the command ‘‘ Halt’’ is given by 
the instructor. He should also be can- 
tio.ed not to increase or decrease the 
length of the step as he approaches 
the finish line. If he finds that 64 
steps will carry him beyond the finish 
line, or will not carry him to the finish 
line, he must not change the length of 
step. It must remain uniform. By 
this means the guide can determine 
just where his error in length of step 
lies. 

Guides not actually marching, ob- 
serve the marching guides. Continue 
until all are proficient. 


If pace tallies are available, they 
may be used advantageously. The 
guide, in this case, keeps a record of 
his steps on the tally and refrains 
from counting them in his mind. This 
has an advantage in that the guide 
does not know, upon approaching the 
finish line, the number of steps taken, 
and eliminates the tendency to change 
the cadence and length of step as the 
finish line is approached. 

By marching a distance of 160 feet 
(64 paces), four guides can be marched 
simultaneously without two guides 
marching abreast. Since the company 
commanders and file closers often 
count the cadence on the drill field, 
it was found advisable to run them 
through the above exercises until pro- 
ficient. The Drum Major and the Bass 
Drummer of the band were also given 
this instruction since they influence 
the cadence at ceremonies. 
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Service in China 


Capt. John C. Newton, /5th Infantry 


——— HE fact that fifty per 
cent of the Infantry 
Officers on the for- 








- eign service roster 
a be have expressed a 
iy preference for China 


bespeaks of the need 
for accurate informa- 
tion of service and 
living conditions in 
that country. 

Our forces in China are stationed in 
the City of Tientsin. The district it- 
self claims to have been known in the 
legendary age of the Great Yu, who 
founded the first Chinese dynasty in 
B. C. 2205. It is conjectured that 
2,000 years ago the city was on the 
sea shore, as the district was then 
known by the picturesque title of ‘‘the 
country of the Sea Kings.’’ In 1421 
the Emperor Young Lo, of the Ming 
Dynasty, stationed troops in the city 
and strengthened its defensive works 
as a means of safeguarding the capital, 
which had been recently moved back to 
Pekin. From this dates the name— 
T’ien Chin Wei—the Heavenly Fort 
Defense. When Kublai Kan recon- 
structed the Grand Canal between 
Hangchow and T’ung Chou in 1271, 
the route of commerce and trade to the 
capital lay through the port. The fact 
that yearly thousands of junks bearing 
tribute grain passed through caused it 
to become a place of importance. This 
in addition to other natural advan- 
tages caused Tientsin to become the 
center of trade for the northern part 
of the kingdom—a position which it 
holds to this day. Also about this time 





the city was made a ‘‘Fu’’ city or the 
political capital of the province. 
This in turn made it a center of cul- 
ture and learning. 
Tientsin’s first appearance in Euro- 
pean history was in 1858 when Lord 
Elgin, despairing of getting in touch 
with the Pekin Court to arrange the 
terms of peace at the end of the second 
Anglo-Chinese War, with the British 
and French fleets, captured the Taku 
Forts and opened the Peiho River. 
This caused the Emperor to send en- 
voys to Tientsin to effect terms of 
peace. The result was the treaty of 
Tientsin which, among other things, 
clothed the port with the status of a 
‘*Treaty Port,’’ thereby opening it to 
foreign commerce. For many years, 
however, this was quite restricted, 
there being few facilities and only 
three foreign settlements — British, 
German, and French—all occupying 
the left bank of the river and at a con- 
siderable distance below the native 
city. There being no railways, trade 
into the interior had to be conveyed by 
wheelbarrow, mule cart, camel train, 
porters, and water transportation. In 
1900, on the outbreak of the Boxer 
trouble, the city was occupied by the 
foreign armies of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Japan, Belgium, Ger- 
many and the United States. As a re- 
sult additional concessions were grant- 
ed, so that prior to the World War 
there were several—British, French, 
German, Japanese, Russian, Italian, 
Belgian, and Austria-Hungarian. 
The city itself covers about 4,100 
acres and consists of the different set- 
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tlements and the native city, with a to- 
tal population of about 800,000. The 
larger part of the latter was surround- 
ed by walls until 1900, when they were 
destroyed during the bombardment. 
The district then came under Interna- 
tional Administration. The remains of 
the walls and gateways were used mak- 
ing roads and furnishing ballast for 
railway transportation. The open 
spaces, where the walls had stood, were 


kerosene oil, sugar, flour, cigarettes, 
lumber and railway materials. Among 
exports raw cotton and raw wool are 
first on the list, followed by linseed, 
peanuts, walnuts, soy beans, pig bris- 
tles, cattle, hides, goat skins, lamb 
skins of all kinds, kid, lamb, and sheep 
clothing, the furs of the fox, marmot 
and sable. While formerly commerce 
depended on crude methods, today it 
is borne over the excellent Chinese 

















The Old and New Colors of the 15th Infantry on Parade at Tientsin, China 


turned into public thoroughfares, 
planted with trees, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and an electric street car sys- 
tem inaugurated. 

In the matter of trade Tientsin to- 
day is, next to Shanghai and Hankow, 
the largest and most important treaty 
port of China, being the gateway for 
ecommerce not only for the province of 
Chihli, but also for the larger part of 
Shansi, Shensi, Hansu, Honan, Shan- 
tung, and Mongolia. Among imports, 
cotton goods constitute nearly 40 per 
cent of the total value followed by 


Government Railway system, and in 
the holds of ocean going vessels of 
shallow depth. Trade is good through- 
out the year, but is the most quiet in 
the winter months as the port is gen- 
erally ice-bound for a portion of that 
season. 

Each foreign concession has been 
built and is governed in accordance 
with its own national culture. In the 
British Concession, British architec- 
ture, British construction and Britisl 
laws prevail. In the French Conces- 
sion, French methods, French ideals, 
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Armistice Day Exercises of the 15th Infantry Held in the Regimental Compound at 
Tientsin, China, November 11, 1923 


and French shops are paramount. It 
is administered according to the Code 
of Napoleon. Each concession is com- 
posed of fine modern-style houses, with 
wide paved streets and public parks. 
Most have a municipally operated elec- 
tric light and sewerage system. A 
tram system operates on many of the 
streets. 

The Infantry officer ordered to this 
station for duty will find his daily life 
moving in practically the same chan- 
nels as in the States. Of course every- 
thing is not just the same and there 
must be some readjustment. This is 
true of every post. What is meant is 
that there is not a radical difference. 

Upon arriving every officer is con- 
fronted with the difficulty of finding a 
suitable place to live. There are no 
government quarters and those desir- 
able are hard to get. However, a com- 
fortable house can be rented unfur- 
nished for about $60 gold a month. 
Heat, electricity, and water cost about 


$18 per month in addition. A Cap- 
tain’s allowance for quarters will more 
than cover their cost. The Quarter- 
master has practically no furniture of 
any kind for issue. While such articles 
can be purchased locally, it is recom- 
mended that, if an officer has furni- 
ture, he have it shipped to this station. 
Getting settled is always expensive and 
it is desirable to save as many initial 
outlays as possible. 

One’s menu is, if anything, better 
than at home. Fresh meats of all 
kinds are sold in the markets at prices 
cheaper than practically anywhere in 
the States. Beef and mutton are 
shipped in from Mongolia and Shan- 
tung and are of fine texture and flavor. 
Pork is raised locally and is not so 
good. Turkeys, chicken, and ducks are 
raised by the local farmer and are sold 
at very moderate prices. 
tables, at very low prices, can be se- 
eured throughout the year. Fresh 
fruits, in season, are offered at moder- 


Fresh vege- 
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ate prices. In the late spring, delicious 
strawberries and peaches are particu- 
larly appetizing. During the fall and 
winter months the markets are filled 
with wild game—duck, geese, Chinese 
pheasants, pigeon, partridge and bus- 
tard. Canned goods are fairly high, 
but can be secured at the commissary 
at prices nearly the same as in the 
States. 

Servants are quite cheap and fairly 
efficient. The average household has 
several—the number one boy who has 
charge of the general running of the 
house, the cook, the coolie, who does 
most of the routine cleaning, ete., and 
one or two amah, who are nurses for 
the babies, and seamstresses. It is 
sometimes a little difficult to get a good 
crew who work well together. But as 
the supply is large generally this can 
be obtained. The total cost of the 
above five servants, at the present rate 
of exchange is about $40 gold per 
month. 

The climate 


of Tientsin is very 


—_— —_ - - — 


healthful. The average yearly rainfall 
for the past thirty years is 19.55 
inches. The average temperature 
(Fahrenheit) for the past twenty 
years is maximum: 101 degrees; mini- 
mum: 2 degrees. Babies do exception- 
ally well. The commissary and the 
Post Exchange sell several kinds of 
milk preparations—Dryco, Klim, Bear 
Brand, and Milk Maid. Practically 
every day of the year the amahs 
(nurses) have the babies out of doors 
for at least a few hours. Spending so 
much time in the open, few are sick; 
most grow and develop to a wonderful 
degree. During the hot season, most 
women and children go to the Army 
Rest Camp which is located on the sea 
shore, near the Target Range. This 
camp is established and operated by 
the Army for the families of the com- 
mand. There, all go in swimming, 
play in the sand, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of ‘‘being at the beach.”’ 
For the education of the 
there are two school systems—Ameri- 


children 





The Result of a Hunt in Shensi Province, China, by Members of the 15th Infantry 
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ean and English. The former is a 
grammar school consisting of the eight 
grades. The latter prepares for Cam- 
bridge. Both are tuition, but the cost 
per child is quite reasonable. 

Regarding clothes it is recommended 
that an officer bring those he has on 
hand but not to buy new ones. Chi- 
nese tailors can make all kinds— 
woolen, khaki, and civilian. The shoe- 
makers are also good and can make a 
splendid pair of shoes or boots for a 
small price. The same is very largely 
true of women’s clothes. Chinese tail- 
ors have great skill in making dresses, 
shoes, ete., from pictures of same. Of 
course, a real ‘‘home side’’ dress at the 
regimental ball creates a sensafion. 

The city is not lacking in recrea- 
ational activities. Across the river 
there is a good golf course which is well 
patronized by the officers. At the 
present writing (April) the regiment 
is in the middle of a big tournament. 
Also those interested in polo are get- 
ting their equipment into shape for 
the coming games. During the winter 
months skating and dancing are the 
favorites. A little later tennis and 
horse racing will commence. Tientsin 
has a splendid track and the races are 
attended by thousands. In the late 
fall there is splendid hunting. Ducks 
and wild birds near the seashore, leop- 
ards, deer, wild pig and birds in the in- 
terior. The Regimental and Company 
team compete in base ball, basket ball, 
track, wrestling, boxing and foot ball. 
Of course, dinner parties followed by 
bridge and mah jong are held through- 
out the year. 





One of the most agreeable and profit- 
able pleasures of an officer stationed in 
China is the purchase of articles for 
his home—rugs, linens, silks, embroid- 
eries, brass, silverware, and furniture 
ean be purchased at moderate prices. 
Many an enjoyable afternoon is spent 
in the native city, sightseeing, study- 
ing the people, and buying sundry 
articles. Tientsin being one of the old- 
est of Chinese cities there are many 
points of interest, and being a center 
of commerce there are many desirable 
commodities. 

The training program of the Regi- 
ment is divided into four general sec- 
tions — Winter garrison training, 
Spring maneuvers, Range practice, and 
Fall maneuvers. The range is located 
at the seashore. One battalion at a 
time goes to this place and spends 
about six weeks. The remainder of the 
training is done in the vicinity of 
Tientsin. Each company has its full 
quota of officers and about ninety men. 
Those who have worked with skeleton- 
ized companies will fully appreciate 
the pleasure of serving with complete 
organizations. At present in addition 
to military instruction officers are tak- 
ing a course in the Chinese language. 
This not only increases their military 
efficiency but also enables them to more 
fully appreciate local conditions. 

The tour of service in China is three 
years. Those who are fortunate 
enough to have a tour of foreign serv- 
ice at this station will find it to be a 
most profitable and enjoyable experi- 
ence. 
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The Recreation Center Project 





N the latter part of 
May, General Persh- 
ing made a visit to 
the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning. At 
this time construc- 
tion work on the 
Doughboy Stadium 

‘| was ready to begin. 
The General person- 
ally mixed and 
poured the first wheelbarrow load of 
concrete into the stadium forms and 
thus inaugurated the construction 
work on this grand edifice which will 
stand as a monument to the ‘‘ Dough- 
boy’’ for all time to come. 

General Pershing inquired into 
many of the details of the Recreation 
Center, including the plans of con- 
struction and the method of raising 
funds for the project. He was much 
impressed with the magnitude of the 
project and endorsed the whole pro- 
position in no uncertain terms. 

On his return to Washington Gen- 
eral Pershing addressed the following 
letter to the Chief of Infantry, which 
indicates his position with respect to 
the Recreation Center. 











June 3, 1924. 

Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 

Chief of Infantry, 

Washington, D, C. 

My Dear GENERAL FARNSWORTH: 

During my recent inspection of the 
Infantry School I had an opportunity 
to discuss with General Wells the rea- 
sons and plans for the Benning Recre- 
ation project and to inspect the work 
which has already been initiated. I 
was convinced of the desirability of 
carrying this project through to com- 
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pletion, and most favorably impressed 
with the fine spirit exhibited in un- 
dertaking this task without waiting 
an indefinite period for possible Con- 
gressional appropriations for the pur- 
pose. 

The development of Fort Benning 
as the home of the Infantry School is 
of such great importance to the en- 
tire National Army and should be a 
matter of such special pride to the In- 
fantry personnel of the Regular estab- 
lishment, that I feel sure General 
Wells and his command will receive 
the necessary support to enable the 
early completion of their recreational 
project. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 


THE TANKS PARTICIPATION 


When the Infantry School project 
was launched, the Tanks, under the di- 
rection of Col. Oliver Eskridge, were 
among the first to endorse the propo- 
sition and to set about securing the 
funds to meet the obligation they had 
assumed. They originally subscribed 
for a bay in the ‘‘ Doughboy Stadium’”’ 
and the eight boxes at its base. Since 
that time an additional amount total- 
ing $365.70 has been received which 
has been applied to the purchase of 
20 ‘‘Ground Floor’? Memberships in 
the Officers’ Club and the balance 
amounting to $165.70 has been con- 
tributed to the general fund. 

The details of the matter were 
placed in the hands of Maj. Douglas 
T. Greene, who had as his assistants 
Capt. Hunter McGuire, Chaplain W. 
K. Lloyd and Lieut. John Gutkowski. 
How well they have accomplished 
their mission is evidenced by the 
handsome contribution of $2,165.70 
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for the Recreation Center project. 
The sum of $1,800.00 has been hereto- 
fore acknowledged in these columns 
and the balance, $365.70, is acknowl- 


edged below. 
All of this is a splendid showing 


and is conelusive evidence of the won- 
derful Infantry spirit that prevails 
throughout the Tank Service. Every 
organization and every officer of the 
Tanks participated in this most 
worthy project. 

The Tanks Bay in the ‘‘ Doughboy 
Stadium’’ will be surmounted with 
the handsome bronze tablet, an illus- 
tration of which appeared in last 
month’s INFANTRY JOURNAL. The boxes 
at the foot of the bay are to be dedi- 
cated as follows: 


(1) To Brig. Gen. S. D. Rockenbach. 

(2) To the Officers and men of the 
Tank Corps who gave their lives in the 
service of their country. 

(3) To the 2lst Tank Maintenance 
Company. 

(4) To the Ist Tank Brigade. 

(5) To the 2d Tank Brigade. 

(6) To Lieut. Guy R. Chamberlin 
(being the first officer to lose his life). 

(7) To John J. Burosyk (being the 
first enlisted man to lose his life.) 

(8) To those officers and men of 
the Tanks, who by their heroic action 
won the Medal of Honor. 

2d Lieut. Donald M. Call. 

Cpl. Harold W. Roberts. 


lst INFANTRY PARTICIPATION 


The 1st Infantry has completed 
their arrangements for the allotment 
of the fund of $2,100.00 subscribed by 
the regiment and acknowledged in a 
previous number of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL. Under the instructions of 
Lieut. Col. Lochlin W. Caffey, who 
commands the regiment and under 


whose direction the splendid support 
has been accorded to the Recreation 
Center project the fund is to be al- 
lotted as follows: 


Regimental Bay —. $1,000.00 
1 Box dedicated by Co. I, 


ee ee 100.00 
1 Box dedicated by Co. 
L, to — —*..... 100.00 


1 Box dedicated by Regi- 

ment to my — B. 
A. Poore, U. 8 . 100.00 

1 Box dedicated by Regi- 

ment to Col. George 
K. MeGunnegle 100.00 

1 Box and Life Member- 
ship, Col. L. W. Caffey 100.00 

1 Box and Life Member- 

ship, Maj. Walter 
Moore .... 100.00 

1 Box and Life ‘Member- 

ship, Capt. Tobin C. 
Rote ae . 100.00 





Membership Officers’ Club 


Maj. Edgar L. Field... 1-10.00 
Maj. Robert G. Sherrard 10.00 
Capt. Alexander P. 

Withers —. 10.00 
Capt. Paul J. Dow ling. 10.00 
Capt. Joseph L. Bachus. _ 10.00 
Capt. Joseph V. Cough- 





lin 10.00 
Capt. Joe L. Ostrander. 10.00 
Capt. Dana H. Allen... 10.00 


Capt. William V. Rattan 10.00 
Capt. Frederick V. Ed- 


gerton 10.00 
Capt. Paxton S. “Camp- 
bell 10.00 





Capt. Clinton E. Fenters 10.00 
Capt. Thomas W. Bar- 

nard 10.00 
Capt. Albert E. Andrews 10.00 
Capt. James E. Allison. 10.00 
Capt. James H. Howder.. 10.00 
Capt. Forrest E. Am- 

brose 10.00 
Lieut. James H. Howe... 10.00_ 











*The boxes provided by Companies I and L of the regiment will be dedicated in 
accordance with instructions to be given by the Company Commanders of those two 


Companies. 

















than 30 years a ‘‘Doughboy,’’ has 
sent in his contribution to the fund. 
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Lieut. Chester M. Will- 
Ee 
Lieut. Vernon L. Nash... 10.00 


Lieut. Alvin K, Robinson 10.00 
Lieut. William J. Kunz- 

ET Nae 10.00 
Lieut. Arvel J. Monger 10.00 
Lieut. Samuel J. Adams 10.00 
Lieut. Thomas R. How- 

SE ee a ee 10.00 
Lieut. Abner J. MeGehee 10.00 
Lieut. Lewis R. Arm- 


aE Cae 10.00 
Lieut. Rutledge M. Law- 

EE SEs SCN 10.00 
Lieut. Joseph W. MelIn- 

tyre ....... 2 5.00 

Total eee ST 


Provisions will be made for the al- 
lotment of the remaining $115.00 at 
an early date. 

The 13th Infantry, Col. Paul Gid- 
dings, has provided for a Bay in the 
‘*Doughboy Stadium’’ which will be 
dedicated to the regiment. 

The 15th Infantry, Col. Campbell 
King, has provided for a Bay in the 
**Doughboy Stadium’? which will be 
dedicated to the regiment. 

Both of these splendid organizations 
appreciate the necessity and desira- 
bility of the Infantry School Recre- 
ation Center and each has endorsed 
the proposition in a most substantial 
manner. 

It is known that other regiments are 
at work on the matter of their par- 
ticipation and it is hoped that their 
arrangements will be sufficiently far 
advanced to permit of a definite an- 
nouncement of their plans in an early 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Master Sgt. Samuel Woodfill (Capt. 
O. R. C.), one of the outstanding he- 
roes of the World War, and for more 


In forwarding his contribution Ser 
geant Woodfill says: 


It has come to my attention that 
the Infantry is planning the erection 
of a big Memorial Stadium and Reere- 
ation Center at the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

I am heartily in accord with this 
splendid idea and want to add my 
mite to the fund that is being raised 
for the purpose. As a veteran of the 
World War it strongly appeals to me 
and should appeal to everyone inter- 
ested in the upbuilding in mind and 
body of the Infantry soldier who must 
bear the brunt of fighting in the Na- 
tion’s battles. 

The plan of financing the project 
also appeals to me. It is understood 
that the funds are to be applied to 
the purchase of material and skilled 
supervision of the work. The labor 
is to be performed by the troops at the 
Infantry School. This shows the fine 
spirit of cooperation that has always 
characterized the Infantry of our 
service. The slogan of the project 
seems most appropriate. 


**You furnish the Dough 
We'll furnish the Doughboys.”’ 


Besides being a wonderful memo- 
rial to the men who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the war, this Stadium and 
Recreation Center makes for pre- 
paredness for the wars to come. Pre- 
paredness means the difference be- 
tween success and failure in battle. 
Whatever credit accrued to me during 
the World War came because the 
training of nearly 23 years in the In- 
fantry of the United States Army 
prepared me for any situation that 
might arise on the battlefield—and 
when it did come, I did not have to 
stop and think what was needed. I 
knew, and could act intelligently. 
This project at Fort Benning will help 
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THIRD VISION 


T 2.30 p. m. Colonel 
Strong arrived at 
the post office and 
went over our orders 
with us. As explained 
in the second vision, 

1 I arranged so that 

wm the auxiliary arms 
™ accompanied me at 

once to the line of 
defense. I also or- 
dered the engineers to get out there by 

3.15 p. m. with all the tools they could 

get. The Gas Platoon and the four 

regimental headquarters squads were 
likewise ordered to be out and ready 

for work by 3.15 p. m. 

On arriving on the field, I did not 
give my orders at once for digging the 
line as I felt that a reconnaissance of 
the ground was necessary. Taking the 
four company commanders, the com- 
manders of the auxiliary arms, and the 
adjutant, I walked along Hills 463 and 
462. The artillery commanders spied 
Hill 487, as in second vision; but I 
managed to persuade them to stay with 
me, sending a message to their troops 
to establish observation stations on this 
high hill. We crossed the valley east 
of Hill 462, climbed to the top of Hill 
442, and viewed the terrain. At once 
it became evident that the Blues could 
concentrate any number of troops in 
the ravine of Booby’s Creek, and from 
that place launch an attack against our 
line. If practicable, my troops shonld 
be so disposed as to prevent such a 
concentration of Blues. I called on the 














auxiliary arms for suggestions. The 
artillery said that it could not keep the 
Blues out of the ravine of Booby’s 
Creek. The trench mortars said that 
if I put my line on Hills 442 and 443, 
they could keep the Blues out of the 
ravine. The machine guns said that a 
machine gun barrage could not cover 
the ravine of Booby’s Creek. The ar- 
tillery entered into the discussion ; and 
at once I realized that both artillery 
and machine guns were very much in 
favor of letting their troops and theirs 
alone do the barrage work. The artil- 
lery said that the machine guns did nét 
have to shoot a barrage; that if they 
would just take position in front of 
Hills 442 and 443, and shoot along the 
ravine of Booby’s Creek, they would 
do far more good than they would do 
with a barrage in a thousand years. 
The discussion became quite animated ; 
and it appeared to me that the machine 
gunner was losing in the argument. 
So, while he seemed to be in a de- 
pressed state of mind, I suggested to 
him (the new organization put the ma- 
chine gun company in my battalion, 
but I was not up in its use): that he 
put six guns in front of Hills 442 and 
443 so as to cover the three stretches of 
Booby’s Creek with two guns each, the 
other two of his guns to be somewhere 
in the rear employed in barrage fire. 
This appeared to please him, as it left 
him some barrage guns with which to 
compete with the artillery; so I let it 
go at that, feeling that I had six more 
machine guns than had assisted me in 
the second vision. Incidentally, the 
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‘‘Cat’s Eye’’ man was overjoyed at 
the grand view from Hills 442 and 443, 
and said that he would want nothing 
better than to pot tanks or anything 
else that was foolish enough to attempt 
to come across the open ground east of 
Booby’s Creek. The artillery also said 
it was delighted at the prospect of the 
good shooting at the Blues as they at- 
tacked across this same open ground. 
So the decisions were made for all to 
take the positions as shown in Map 
No. 3. 

Everybody being pleased, I gave 
the orders for intrenching the position. 
This time I laid great emphasis on the 
value of concealing the lines, and I or- 
dered that the companies intrench by 
platoons or half platoons as was done 
by the engineers in the last vision. 
Under no circumstances were they to 
dig unnecessary trenches except to 
connect adjacent groups in the line, 
and these connecting trenches were to 
be dug after all of the squad firing 
trenches had been finished. Likewise, 


Map No. 3—Defense of Booby’s Bluffs 
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I discarded any attempt at having reg- 
ular lines; the engineers had not used 
lines last time; and I simply assigned 
areas for defense. A Company was 
ordered to intrench a strong point on 
Hill 446, B Company ditto on Hill 443, 
C Company on Hill 442. Each com- 
pany furnished its own outpost, and 
was ordered to send patrols to the 
front; these in addition to the patrols 
under Lieutenant Byrnes which had 
already gone out as in the first two 
visions. 

The four regimental headquarters 
squads were ordered to build me an ob- 
servation station on top of Hill 443, a 
command post back over the hill some 
300 yards to the west, a battalion 
kitchen and a battalion aid station in 
the ravine and woods to the southeast 
of Hill 462. 

The engineers were not given the 
outpost duty as in the last vision. I 
asked Captain Lee as to his training 
and capabilities; and he told me the 
same story of facts about sodding the 
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ground around division headquarters, 
constructing the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
ete. However, I had learned from the 
last two visions that the engineers had 
a knack of doing what they had to do; 
and it appeared to me that they had to 
build the wire entanglements around 
my combat groups, so they were 
ordered to do so. Likewise they were 
ordered to clear the foreground, espe- 
cially to the east of Hill 446, by cut- 
ting the brush but being sure to leave 
the large trees standing. 

My men were in fine fettle, all 
worked strongly and steadily, and the 
defenses grew apace. By 7.00 p. m. I 
felt that the defenses were in such con- 
dition that we could surely drive back 
the Blues, but we continued our work 
until dark so that we could feel that 
we had truly done all that was neces- 
sary. In this noble ambition we were 
slightly assisted by the fact that every 
man of us at 5.00 p. m. saw the Blue 
eavalry chase Lieutenant Byrnes’s pa- 
trol into the woods to the southeast and 
presumably capture all of it. Also, 
about 5.30 p. m. we saw something like 
a regiment of Blues marching along 
the road southeast of crossroads 420. 
It certainly encouraged us and raised 
our digging spirits to see the Blues so 
close, and to know that every foot 
deeper meant one foot less of body to 
be shot at by the Blues. 

As in the second vision, the Blues 
sent forward a line of skirmishers west 
from the north and south ridge 
through crossroads 420. Our artillery, 
having previously registered on a tree 
on Hill 407 (for some reason it always 
has to register), proceeded to bracket 
this skirmish line until it safely 
reached the ravine of Booby’s Creek. 
However, from that time, the battle as- 


sumed a different aspect. Our machine 
guns raked them in the ravine, and our 
trench mortars fell upon them in the 
ravine. About 50 per cent of them 
were killed or wounded, most of the 
rest retired in confusion to the ridge 
from whence they came; the others 
were captured by some of my men who 
charged down to the ravine and took 
them. These prisoners said that they 
were tired of the war, that our unex- 
pected resistance had shown them that 
no easy victory could be expected, that 
General A had several times assured 
them that the next battle would be the 
last, but his army was losing confidence 
in him and would surely go to pieces if 
he were defeated. 


I was quite pleased with this news 
from the Blue prisoners; I thought of 
my father’s hope that I would take re- 
venge on General A for his duplicity 
about the blockhouse; and I again 
looked over my defenses to see if there 
were any weaknesses. It seemed that 
there were none. The Blues several 
times tried to rush my position from 
the woods to the southeast, but were 
unable to pass my strong point on Hill 
446. Once they went all around it and 
got into the woods to the west; but the 
machine gunners opened up on this 
woods, and the artillery promptly tried 
to outdo the machine gunners; so these 
Blues surrendered. The Blues also 
made one more attempt before night 
to get into the ravine of Booby’s 
Creek; but my artillery raked them as 
they came, and my machine guns and 
trench mortars slaughtered them after 
they reached the ravine, so they gave 
up trying to get the ravine. 

However, although I was thoroughly 
satisfied with my own defenses, I can- 
not say that I was satisfied with the 
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work of our troops on my left, that is, 
to the north. They were making no at- 
tempt to keep the Blues out of the ra- 
vine of Booby’s Creek, with the result 
that as dark came on, the Blues were 
more or less safely marching across the 
open ground and filling up the ravine 
west of Four Points and Martin’s Mill. 
I concluded that by next morning they 
would have more than a regiment in 
that ravine; but, beyond sending a 
message to my neighbor to that effect, 
I paid no further attention to it as it 
was none of my business. I just kept 
on with my digging; and at 10.00 
p. m. everything was finished, so I let 
the engineers go to division reserve at 
340.5-350.0, their work having ceased. 

The night passed more or less un- 
eventfully. Lieutenant Byrnes was 
brought in just before dawn, and said 
that the Blues were fairly strong in the 
woods southeast of Hill 443, but that 
we need not fear a successful attack 
from that quarter. We had during the 
day repulsed several attacks, as al- 
ready noted; and had repulsed a very 
determined night attack, in which the 
Blues got through our lines but owing 
to the wire around our combat groups 
had been driven back without actual 
contact with a single man. Therefore, 
I felt that we would continue on the 
morrow to hold our own; and I was 
correspondingly satisfied. However, 
just to disturb the Blues and make 
them uncomfortable, I told my gas 
platoon to shoot a lot of gas into the 
woods and thus kill a lot of them or at 
least make them tired by forcing them 
to wear their masks. Lieutenant Si- 
bert asked if he should use ‘‘Persist- 
ent’’ or ‘‘Non-persistent’’ Gas. I be- 
eame a little angry at this, and lec- 
tured Lieutenant Sibert on the habit 
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of all other arms of expecting the In- 
fantry to be the only soldiers who had 
any persistent or staying qualities, told 
him that I was going to see my Infan- 
try stick in this fight, and his gas men 
were going to stick with me, and he 
would use just as ‘‘persistent’’ gas as 
he could get. 

With the dawn came another attack 
by the enemy; but it made no greater 
progress than had their previous at- 
tacks. Some of their bravest men 
passed through our lines between the 
combat groups, and some few even cut 
the wire and fell in among our squads, 
but they rose no more. The Blue air- 
planes circled overhead during the 
battle, but our lines were concealed and 
the airplanes could not pick them out. 
After a lull in the battle for about an 
hour, we decided that it would not be 
amiss at least to scare those airplanes a 
little; so our six machine guns opened 
up on them. All six kept up a quite 
lively fire for about fifteen minutes; 
one could see the spurts of dust where 
the guns had shaken up the earth. The 
37-mm. gun also tried to hit the air- 
planes, with no success. The total re- 
sults were nil; no airplanes were hit, 
though two flew away as soon as our 
guns quit firing. 

Incidentally, with the dawn there 
came a nice cool breeze from the direc- 
tion of the Blues. After the repulse of 
their attack, I welcomed this breeze as 
it blew away the mist hanging over 
Booby’s Creek and showed me clearly 
the creek and a few Blues in the woods 
and ravines. I watched my riflemen 
picking off these casual Blues, when I 
felt a choking sensation and at the 
same time heard wild alarms and 
shouts of ‘‘Gas.’’ I put on my gas 
mask, and then investigated. After 
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much difficulty in hearing and talking 
with that gas mask contrivance, I 
learned that ‘‘persistent’’ gas is gas 
which does not lose its power for two 
or more days, and has no relation to 
the fighting qualities of Infantry or 
gas troops; that the ‘‘persistent’’ gas 
had worried the Blues until dawn, but 
had now been blown into our trenches 
and would promptly kill all men who 
did not wear gas masks. It was very 
tiresome ; but there was no help for it; 
so we all put on our nosebags and were 
very uncomfortable. My gas Lieuten- 
ant became wildly excited; he came up 
and told me that the Gas School showed 
by experiment that no troops could live 
in ‘‘persistent’’ gas; that this gas was 
‘‘lethal,’’ or ‘‘non-lethal,’’ I have for- 
gotten which, and we should retreat. 
I told him that this gas did not smell 
like ‘‘lethal’’ (or non-lethal) to me; 
that he should take off his mask and 
give it another smell; meanwhile I was 
going to hold. He went away and 
never came back with any more gratis 
information ; so we stayed.* 

We now waited another hour, with- 
out serious combat. The Blues in the 
woods kept up an intermittent fire; but 
they dared not try to rush our strong 
points; they had had enough of that 
game. I saw large numbers of Blues 
working west up the ravine running 
east and west out of Booby’s Creek 
about 400 yards north of Hill 442, buf 
this was out of my sector, so I did not 
worry about it. Half an hour later 
two Blue airplanes flew over us, circled 
three or four times, and began to help 
the artillery register. It soon became 
evident where they were registering; 
namely, on the machine guns. All of 
our sputtering at the Blue airplanes 





*Actually happened in A. E. F. 


had been just so much happiness to 
them ; they had photographed the posi- 
tions, and were now back to observe 
for the artillery. 

After a few registration shots, the 
fun began. The Blue artillery opened 
with a terrific fire in our combat 
groups, and aimed especially at our 
machine gun positions. The two ma- 
chine guns on the northeast of Hill 
443, the guns that swept the ravine of 
Booby’s Creek east of Hill 442, were 
struck and blown to pieces. It took 
about 30 artillery shots to hit the 
37-mm. gun, but finally they got it. 
The squad trenches were hit in many 
places, and some 10 per cent of the 
men were killed or wounded; but the 
others got down deep into the trenches 
and few more were hurt. The Blues 
then launched another attack under 
cover of their artillery; but their ar- 
tillery had to stop firing when their 
infantry was close, and our men rose 
in their trenches and slaughtered them 
as they were trying to get through the 
wire. Some of them got through the 
intervals, as before, but the artillery 
and machine guns destroyed them as 
they tried to get around to the rear of 
our combat groups. 

Again there was a lull, and we 
watched the Blues form a thin line in 
the ravine of Booby’s Creek to the east 
of Hill 442, where they were now per- 
fectly safe because our two machine 
guns covering this section had been de- 
stroyed and this section was no longer 
covered by machine gun fire. The 
trench mortars did their best, but there 
were only two of them and the ravine 
was some 500 yards long, whereas a 
trench motar section can fully cover 
only 100 yards. The Blue line also 
seattered into the woods fo the west of 
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the ravine, and the trench mortars had 
too much to cover. 

Suddenly I heard Lieutenant 
Humphrey say: ‘‘ Well, it’s all over 
now,’’ and pointed to the ravine north- 

est of Hill 442. There I saw a line of 
lues in the woods where were my 
trench mortars. Evidently, I was 
slightly in error when I concluded that 
because the ravine north of Hill 442 
was out of my sector, it was none of my 
business how many Blues went up it. 
The Blues had simply marched up this 
ravine out of my sector, continued to 
follow it in my seetor, until now they 
were established in the woods in my 
rear for a length equal to about one- 
third of my line. I suddenly remem- 
bered that Colonel Strong had ordered 
me to hold the line from 342.5-728.6 to 
342.5-730.0; and yet here was I hold- 
ing the line some 1,000 yards in front 
of my proper line. Too late, it pene- 
trated my brain that the troops on my 
right and left were holding the line as 
they were ordered; and of course this 
left a gap of 1,000 yards on my right 
and left where the enemy could come 
around and get in my rear, with very 
little opposition from the troops on my 
right and left. I felt sure that my line 
was the right one; but Colonel Strong 
had ordered me to hold the other one; 
and because of my failure to do so, I 
was doomed to destruction, and there 
was a gap of 1,400 yards long which 
was not held by anyone. In the second 
vision I had learned that it is not neces- 
sary to hold every foot of a line; my 
success in my three strong points had 
strengthened this knowledge; but the 
fact remained that I was going to fight 
the whole fight by myself, was going to 
be destroyed, and then the Blues were 
going to go right on through the 1,400 





yards that I should have held, turn to 
the right and left, and roll up the rest 
of our line. The thought was not very 
comforting; I was sure to be de- 
stroyed; and the Blues were sure to 
win because of my errors. I had 
learned too much in the second vision, 
or rather I had learned it partly 
wrong. I was now relying solely on 
defensive areas, forgetful that they 
must be coordinated by a general line 
even though this line might never be 
dug. In the second vision, I had 
learned not to dig a whole line un- 
necessarily; now I was learning that 
the line must exist in imagination so 
that the defensive areas will be coord:- 
nated. 

My destruction was not long delayed. 
The Blues soon launched another at- 
tack, this time against Hills 442 and 
446; against Hill 442 from the east, 
north, and west; against Hill 446 from 
the east, south, and west, as they had 
come all around it through the woods 
to the south exactly as they had come 
around Hill 442 through the ravine to 
the north. My artillery and machine 
guns helped with a barrage, but the 
catastrophe could not be prevented. 
With Blues on three sides, the combat 
groups were surrounded, their wires 
were all cut, and in spite of desperate 
fighting and many Blue dead, the two 
hills beeame Blue property. 

I still held Hill 443, and determined 
to die fighting. The Blue attack did 
not come immediately. They contin- 
ued to stream by me on either side and 
formed a line to the west of me about 
where my line would have been if I had 
carried out my orders. Very soon I 
saw them going straight west and to 
the north and south to clean up our 
line in that direction. Their progress 
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was slow, but there was progress all 
the same. 


Other things soon occupied my at- 
tention, and I had to stop watching the 
progress of the Blues in my rear. Off 
to the east I saw large columns of 
Blues marching along the roads and 
fields generally westward in my sector, 
westward directly toward me. It was 
now about noon. It was evident that 
during the night or early in the morn- 
ing General A had learned of my 
error in thinking altogether of defen- 
sive areas, had known that he would 
be able to break through in my sector, 
and had started his main force in my 
direction long before the Blues had 
even commenced to circle both of my 
flanks, in fact his main force must have 
started for the place where they knew 
they would find me defeated, just 
about the time that I was congratulat- 
ing myself on my wonderful ability in 
so successfully holding my position. I 
began to have much more respect for 
this writer of books. I had been a field 
soldier and had disdained the book- 
writers. I remembered how pleased I 
had been several years before to hear 
that one of our greatest book-writers 
had been told that his bookishness had 
prevented his appointment as a brig- 
adier general. Now, I was changing 
my mind. This General A had at once 
seen the weakness in my dispositions as 
not coordinated with the troops on my 
right and left, and had known that the 
battle would be won in my sector, over 
me. Perhaps, he would now think that 
he had gotten even for what my father 
did to him in the matter of the block- 
house. The consequences would be bad 
not only for me but would be bad for 
the country. In my mind’s eye I pic- 
tured Senator Dodge arising and call- 


ing for peace, to save unnecessary 
shedding of the blood of our patriotic 
young defenders; a disgraceful peace, 
but at any rate a peace, even if a 
pacifist’s peace; a disastrous peace, 
which would stop the immediate shed- 
ding of blood but would exact for years 
the last ounce of blood and treasure to 
pay for the indemnity exacted after an 
unsuccessful war, a war rendered un- 
successful because I had an idea about 
defensive areas which was altogether 
wrong. 

I thought of my father. In my 
mind’s eye, I had another picture than 
that of Senator Dodge; this was a pic- 
ture of an old soldier, on recruiting 
duty in Kentucky, propping his 
wooden leg up on a chair, taking out 
his maps, and studying over the Battle 
of Booby’s Bluffs, to see how his son 
had died (for I felt sure that I would 
die), fighting gloriously for his coun- 
try. I watched him as he read over the 
copies of the orders of Colonel Strong, 
pegged out the limiting points of my 
battalion sector, and then read the 
newspaper accounts of the battle. I 
watched his look of pride change to one 
of puzzled bewilderment, then to 
amazement as he pegged out my posi- 
tion on Hills 446, 443, and 442 instead 
of Hills 463 and 462; I watched this 
old soldier as he realized that his dead 
son had not only lost his sector but, 
through poor judgment, had lost the 
battle and the war; I watched the old 
man as he went over the details again 
and again, hoping that something 
might be found to show that I had done 
something right except die on the field 
of battle; finally, as I watched, I saw 
my own flesh and blood bend over his 
maps, droop forward, and weep at his 
son’s failure; an old man crushed for 
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all time and eternity by his son’s lack 
of understanding. 

It was not cheerful; and I was 
pleased to see that the crystal 
switched to show the manner of my 
final defense. [ was among my men, 
encouraging them by my presence. 
We all felt that we would sell our 
lives dearly, that many a Blue would 
accompany us to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. My force was considerably 
reduced, but it was still formidable. 
I had lost two machine guns by fire 
of Blue artillery, two machine guns 
had been captured, the 37-mm. gun 
had been broken by a lucky hit of a 
Blue 75 shell, and one third of my 
men were gone; but I had with me for 
my final stand two machine guns and, 
ineluding men who had escaped from 
the other strong points, about one and 
one-half companies. I might expect a 
little help from my artillery; but my 
barrage machine guns had long ago 
retreated and I feared that my artil- 
lery had done likewise. Even so, my 
two machine guns and what was left 
of my battalion would take their toll 
of Blue lives before giving up their 
own. 

As the Blue attack developed, I saw 
that even the grim pleasure of dying 
efficiently was to be denied us. From 
Hill 407, I saw two Blue tanks start 
southwest, towards us. Slowly but 
surely they waddled along through 
the corn field, through the wire fence, 
through the wheat, across Booby’s 
Creek, through the fringe of woods, 
and bore down upon us. The bullets 
rattled against these two tanks like 
hail against a window pane, with 
about as much loss of life. The tanks 
went about their job in a thoroughly 
business-like manner; they waddled 


through the wire around each combat 
group and waddled over each trench, 
mashing in the squad trenches and 
burying or causing the surrender of 
the Red occupants. I was in utter de- 
spair; I wept at my foolishness in 
letting that 37-mm. gun give away its 
position by firing at the airplane. I 
needed it now to shoot these tanks; 
but it was broken and there was noth- 
ing I could do. From the direction 
of the tanks, I heard a sad wail, a 
song, with the words: 


The brave Reds, they never run, 
we've dug our graves to-day. 


The crystal clouded just as a tank 
was approaching my own combat 
group. I was perfectly willing to 
omit the sight of myself flattened out 
by a tank; so I waited a minute or so 
and then looked at the erystal again. 
It had cleared, and I saw Sergeants 
Jones, Brown, Wire, Smith, and Wil- 
liams; they seemed to be-having a 
kind of indignation meeting. With 
one accord, they said: 

Of all the blankety blank 
performances; did he think his bat- 
talion could stop the whole Blue 
army? Why didn’t he go over to 
Taneytown, or Philadelphia, and end 
the war all by his lonesome? I move 
that the next time we get into a fight 
with this General A, we use a little 
judgment; that we give the rest of 
the army a chance at the glory. 





So they were marched away, with a 
Blue sentinel guarding them, east to 
the rising sun, to the land of General 
A, the writer of books. 

The crystal clouded ; it was through 
for a while. I felt that-I had learned 
my lesson; that never more would I 
fight a battle all by myself. In ad- 
dition, I had learned a few more les- 
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sons. The total result of this vision 


may be summarized as follows: 


12. Defensive areas are all right 
and proper; but they must follow a 
general line of resistance, even though 
this main line may not be dug for 
some time or may never be dug. 

13. Machine guns for defense of a 
front line should all be on the front 
line; others in the rear may, if abso- 
lutely necessary, be used for barrage. 

14. Trench mortars have limita- 
tions; two trench mortars can cover 
thoroughly only an area about 200 
yards by 100 yards, and even then for 
only a short time. 

15. Machine guns need concealment 
just as much as rifle trenches, in fact 
more so; shooting at airplanes is no 
way to conceal machine gun trenches. 

16. The 37mm. gun is principally 
useful to put tanks out of business; 
it is dangerous to let it shoot at indi- 
viduals, as its position is thus dis- 


closed and it may be destroyed befor: 
the tanks appear on the field. 

17. ‘‘Persistent’’ gas should never 
be fired at an enemy near a line of de 
fenders. 


I looked around to see if Colone! 
Strong had arrived, and was delighted 
to see that he had not. I felt that | 
had learned a great deal, and that | 
could now conduct a good defense; 
but my vanity had been punctured 
after this third vision, and I was not 
at all sure that I could win the battle 
even with the lessons learned from 
the first, second, and third visions. | 
had lost my nerve; the sight of my 
grief stricken father had hurt me 
badly. I looked hurriedly at the erys- 
tal, hoping to learn some more lessons 
before Colonel Strong came. I was 
not disappointed ; the erystal cleared, 
and again the battle was on. 
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Infantry School Project 


Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Asso- 


ciation. 


There is included in this number of 
the JouRNAL a page that tells you how 


you may do so. 
Decide! 


Extract the subscription 
blank and send it along today. 
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Tales of An M. P. 


Lieut. Thomas D. White, Jnfantry 





HE ramifications of a 


| jurisdiction extend- 
| ing across an interna- 


tional boundary line 
cause many interest- 
ing experiences to 
fall to the lot of 
those charged with 
the duties of an in- 
ternational police. 
Such is the réle of 
the Military Police of the Panama 
Canal Department. 

There is perhaps, no other perma- 
nent American police force which 
has the right to make arrests on for- 
eign soil. Of all the channels of mili- 
tary correspondence there is probably 
none which contains so many varied 
cases of interest, pathos or amuse- 
ments as those which pass through 
the Provost Marshal’s Office in the 
Panama Canal Department—from the 
pathetic appeal of the ex-soldier in 
the Panamanian Penitentiary at 
Coiba Island for his country’s good 
offices to the intricate question for de- 
cision for the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau as to the nationality of an 
illegitimate son of a Costa Rican and 
a Jamaican born in the Canal Zone! 

Panama is essentially a country of 
many races. On the streets are con- 
stantly met the olive-tinged Central 
Americans, the dark black West In- 
dian negro, the shambling Cantonese, 
the turbaned Hindu. An average of 
fifteen ships daily passing through 
the Panama Canal brings a kalei- 
doseopie review of foreigners of 
every land to the streets of the Isth- 
mian cities. 





Mingling with these variegated 
transients, drinking in the Chinese 
Cantinas, bargaining for Oriental 
goods in the East Indian bazaars, 
dancing with the Panamanian cab- 
aret girls or riding carefree under the 
tropical sky—thus pass the off-duty 
hours of our military and naval 
forces in Panama. 

Small wonder then, that the Mili- 
tary Police, patrolling the leave areas, 
find life holds its share of the bizarre 
and exciting—as well as its long 
hours of tedious tramping in sultry 
climates under glaring plaster walls 
and on rough cobblestone streets. It 
is a natural result of months of repeti- 
tion that in this organization such 
characters as Sergeant Halberg have 
been developed. He is the chief plain- 
clothesman, who speaks Spanish and 
Italian with such facility that he of- 
ten passes for a European tourist. 
Private McDonald, another develop- 
ment of the Military Police, was able, 
not many months past, to walk into 
a cabaret and tap a civilian on the 
back and say, ‘‘I want you—you de- 
serted from the Army here four years 
ago’’—and was not mistaken. 

Different from the duties of the 
Military Police in France, those in 
Panama deal only exceptionally with 
desperate characters. The offenses 
for which arrests are most frequently 
made are for desertion or attempted 
desertion, in the Republic of Panama 
without a pass, in the Republic of 
Panama after hours, and various of- 
fenses of a like nature. The regula- 
tions governing the visiting of the 
cities of Panama and Colon are neces- 
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sarily stringent. Pass privileges are 
regulated both as to hour and place, 
there being districts in both cities re- 
stricted to members of the Army. 

The soldier in Panama is subject 
to many kinds of police control. In 
the Republic of Panama he is under 
the Policia Nacional; in the Canal 
Zone, which may be even just across 
the street, he is liable to arrest by the 
Zone Police for offenses of a civil na- 
ture, and in both areas he is liable 
to arrest for both civil and military 
offenses by the Military Police. In 
addition to these forces which are 
permanently on duty the various 
naval vessels supply their own Shore 
Patrol or Naval Police when in port. 

It is, however, a matter of pride to 
the Military Police to keep soldiers 
who have erred from falling into the 
hands of the civil police and as far 
as possible such cases are handled by 
them. 

The imagination of the reader may 
bring to him a suggestive picture of 
what the Barbary Coast of such a 
world center as Panama is like. 
Such names of districts in Panama as 
“The Gut,’’ ‘‘Cherille,’’ ‘‘Bottle Al- 
ley,’’ ‘‘Coce Grove’’ cannot fail to 
recall to those familiar with the Isth- 
mus that all is not balmy and pleas- 
ant—that all is not moral that exists 
in Panama. 

Necessarily the sketches of the 
M. P.’s life along the big canal which 
are presented hereafter are confined 
to those incidents of an amusing, or 
at least, pleasant topic. 


Tue Natives Assist 
Novelists and poets were all wrong 
about the beauty and charm of the 
tropical jungle—the party of three 
mounted Military Police twenty miles 


out in the ‘‘bush’’ were vehement), 
convinced. Two days in the saddle 
among the mahogany trees had had 
their effect. Sergeant Halberg’s sad- 
dle was too small, Private Mc- 
Donald’s animal had stepped on a 
hornet’s nest, the third man was a 
recruit. Porto Bello was still twelve 
miles ahead. The two escaped pris- 
oners they were pursuing were on 
foot and two days and a half to the 
good. The mission of the cavalcade 
was definite. 


The group of riders, with their two 
pack mules ahead of them, came to 
an open stretch of sandy beach. 
The Carribean Sea rolled in great 
breakers to cool the sweltering sands. 

‘*Sure is a darn sight better,’’ com 
mented McDonald, crossly. The rest 
rcde on silently. The heat of the 
early morning sun was beginning to 
steam the damp vegetation and the 
air was thick with moisture. 

In the distance a low humming be- 
gan to grow louder. It increased to a 
roar and one of the airplanes from 
France Field passed over and droned 
like a huge dragonfly until lost in the 
distance. 

‘‘Droppin’ messages at the villages 
to stop them prisoners,’’ muttered 
MeDonald without enthusiasm. 

By noon the big river was reached. 
A hundred yards of slimy water lay 
between the banks. The sinister 
snouts of alligators made small rip- 
ples on the surface. Sergeant Hal- 
berg decided to leave McDonald in 
charge of the animals and take the 
younger soldier with him across the 
river in a native canoe and then foot 
it the rest of the way to Porto Bello. 

It was a long five miles to Porto 
Bello. Neither man felt that he could 
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make another yard, when the clutter 
of shacks and few plaster buildings 
marked the once famous city of Porto 
Bello before them. 

Wearily they trudged toward the 
village, where each felt sure that the 
natives had apprehended the escaped 
prisoners upon the advices dropped 
from the airplane. Each secretly 
smiled at the thought of the cold beer 
at the Porto Bello Cantina. 

When still a hundred yards from 
the nearest shack a commotion in the 
street was manifest and a moment 
later four natives well armed with 
machetes and pistols approached. 

‘‘Halt, who are you?’’ demanded a 
short Indian half-breed in guttural 
Spanish. 

‘‘Two members of the Military Po- 
lice in pursuit of the eseaped pris- 
oners which you have,’’ replied Hal- 
berg in the same language. 

A low-voiced consultation ensued 
among the four natives. Then two 
of them passed the soldiers and a 
second later the M. P.’s were aston- 
ished to find themselves facing leveled 
guns. 

‘“We know all about you—from 
the airplanes—one tall dark man, one 
short light man—$100 gold reward!”’ 
stated the half-breed complacently. 

Protests, papers and identifications 
meant nothing. Halberg and the re- 
cruit spent the night in the filthy 
Porto Bello jail. Instead of cold beer 
at the cantina they supped and break- 
fasted on one banana each. 

Next morning, carefully guarded, 
the two M. P.’s were embarked on a 
small sailing craft and dispatched to 
Colon, from whence they had set out 
on horseback. By nightfall that port 
was made and the two soldiers ex- 


ultantly brought before the majesty 
of the Panamanian law. 

A period of embarrassment, pune- 
tuated by American curses ensued. 
Sergeant Halberg was well known to 
the night court officer. The two dis- 
gruntled M. P.’s were immediately re- 
leased. 

As Halberg turned to leave the sta- 
tion one of the half-breed guards who 
had brought him down from Porto 
Bello approached him and said, ‘‘Cap- 
itan, fifteen dollars plees—boat fare 
from Porto Bello.’’ 

BurieD TREASURE 

Lieutenant Roscoe Maloney, of the 
Military Police, was suffering from 
an attack of the tropical blues. The 
mail boat had arrived from the States 
and gone again, but the usual pink 
letter had not been forthcoming. The 
monotony of more than two years in 
Bananaland was beginning to bore. 
The steady breeze of the Panamanian 
dry season was exasperating as it 
blew piles of untouched routine pa- 
per work in the basket of the M. P. 
orderly room. 

In a fit of nervousness, Maloney 
jumped to his feet, grabbed his hat 
and strode to his quarters. With a 
grim sense of thankfulness he ob- 
served as he passed into his house 
that the four tires of Tin Lizzy were 
full of air. The last straw in a mis- 
erable world would have been a flat— 
and in his mood Maloney expected 
the last straw at any moment. Soli- 
tude was what he wanted! Solitude, 
away from the everlasting peck of 
typewriters and the rattle of papers. 
A book, a smoke, a swim at the beach 
and by himself! The thought caused 
a glimmer of optimism to brighten 
his darkened outlook. 
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Tin Lizzy reached the beach with- 
out so much as missing a beat. The 
sandy shores of the Pacific, shaded by 
graceful palms, were cool and sooth- 
ing. The usual crowd of picnickers 
were absent, only their trail of lit- 
tered paper and banana peels marked 
their haunts. 

Maloney stretched himself luxu- 
riantly in the sand and looked out 
over the smooth blue water. He was 
surprised that the scowl across his 
brow was already disappearing. His 
book called ‘‘Treasure Point,’’ spoke 
of cool South Sea lands, pretty 
maids and buried gold. Maloney 
forgot the Military Police and the pile 
of unanswered official papers. 


Perhaps the excitement of the novel 
caused Maloney’s toes to squirm and 
dig into the sand. At any rate they 
made little furrows in the warm top 
grains and presently dug a bit into the 
cool, damp sand. It was then that a 
big toe struck something hard. Un- 
consciously the toe furrowed about it. 
A sharp corner was excavated. Ma- 
loney turned a page and then looked 
toward his feet. 

Precisely under his feet the corner 
of a box protruded. Maloney re- 
versed his position and scraped with 
his hands. The sides of the box were 
smooth, the hard corners were plated 
with metal. The last grains of sand 
were scraped from the top. It seemed 
unbelievable—that silly book of bur- 
ied treasure and his nerves were com- 
bining against him. How absurd— 
but it really was—there on the top 
of the box were two weird Chinese 
characters! Buried treasure in the 
sands of Panama! Chinese treasure! 


Feverishly Maloney dug with his 


hands. The eighteen-foot tide of the 
Pacific was rising rapidly. A few 
more handfuls of wet sand and the 
box was freed of its grave. With 
trembling fingers Maloney observed 
that the box contained small drawers, 
each with a small brass handle. With 
nervous haste he snatched open a 
drawer, and read on a small pamph- 
let which lay upon a white mosaic of 
queer design : ‘‘ Directions for playing 
the Chinese game of Mah Jongg.”’ 


A Muiuitary Birp 


Sergeant Martin Halberg, Military 
Police, was the guest of the Petty 
Officers’ Mess on the U. 8. 8. Ash- 
land. He was dressed in tailormade 
gaberdine and wore his service hat at 
a jaunty angle as he climbed the 
Jacob’s ladder to the vessel’s deck. 
Being greeted by a number of friends 
as he stepped aboard, he realized that 
it was rare good fortune to be an 
honor guest aboard a naval vessel. 

The sergeant was led aft and shown 
to the Petty Officers‘ mess room and 
smoker. As he entered the room he 
was startled to hear a loud voice 
close by, ‘‘Attention for an officer! 
I say there!’’ 

Loud laughter greeted this com- 
mand and a moment later the ser- 
geant made the acquantance of the 
ship’s parrot. 

‘Sure an’ old ‘Mike’ used ter be 
long to an officer av the marines and 
whiniver the old owl sees a khaki 
uniform he sounds off like that,’’ 
vouched one old seadog. 

A couple of weeks later Halberg 
was standing in the office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal. The captain handed 
him a letter which he read: 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 
Special Service Squadron 
U. 8. 8S. Ashland 


Port au Prince, Haiti. 


Subject: Arrest of Deserter. 
To: Provost Marshal, Panama Canal 
Department. 


1. While this vessel was recently in 
the port of Balboa, C. Z., Seaman 2cl. 
Amory D. Seroggins deserted and 
made away with $75, funds of a ship- 
mate. In addition it is thought he 
took with him the Petty Officers’ 
mess-room parrot, to which he was 
very much attached, this parrot 
having also been absent in desertion 
since this vessel left for Port au 
Prince. Your assistance in the ap- 
prehension of the above-named man 
is requested. A description of the 
man is attached. 


‘“‘T’ll keep my eyes open, sir,’’ the 
sergeant stated when he had finished 
reading the communication. 


D 


Your Contribution 


Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your 
along. The money is needed now to 
keep the work going on. 





That night Halberg commanded the 
Panama Guard and was wandering 
listlessly through the narrow streets 
of the lower waterfront. The moon 
was out in all her glory, the soft 
Pacific breeze wafted dreamily against 
Halberg’s face. There were no 
cares, there was nothing within a 
thousand miles—to Sergeant Halberg. 

He stepped noiselessly into Plaza 
Amader, drinking in the nectar of the 
tropical night. He passed a dim 
street lamp. He started as he was 
abruptly commanded, ‘‘ Attention for 
an officer! I say there!’’ 

Looking up to an overhanging 
veranda he saw the ruffled feathers 
of ‘‘Mike,’’ the Ashland’s parrot. 

It only required smashing in a door 
and a few rough words and two more 
deserters were arrested to the credit 
of the Military Police. 


contribution 














Army Polo Ponies 
Lieut. Thomas H. McCreery 





HE training of any lot 
of horses can hardly 
be called a system. 
To train them prop- 
erly each individual 
horse must be handled 

‘eee, more or less differ- 
i ently. In parts of 
the training they can 
be handled alike; 
therefore, I will not 
dwell on any so-called system, but will 
give an outline of the care and train- 
ing of ponies in general together with 
some observations with regard to civil- 
ian-owned ponies. These impressions 
will comprehend breeding, type and 
sex. 

The thoroughbred blood undoubtedly 
dominates on the polo field. I first 
noted this among the better ponies at 
Meadowbrook owned by civilians. 
Each time they showed a good one or 
one that had played in one or more 
International matches, it was always 
a thoroughbred, or at least three- 
quarters thoroughbred. Then I noticed, 
as the Army ponies trained, that the 
thoroughbred ponies always came back 
sooner than the other breeds. When 
they were injured they responded to 
treatment so quickly that it was re- 
markable how soon they were again in 
condition to play. If they were tired at 
the end of a game they were not the 
ones to turn their tails to the feed box 
and look gaunt and dejected the next 
morning, but always came out with 
their heads up, looking for more polo. 

When we came to the fast, horse- 
killing, heart-breaking games of the 
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finals it was the thoroughbred that hac 
the stamina, endurance and determina 
tion to go on the field for three o: 
the hardest periods on horseflesh ever 
seen on a polo field. It is not surpris 
ing to me that the publie and the press 
commented on the wonderful showing 
of the Army ponies, as these ponies had 
more thoroughbred blood in them than 
any collection of Army horses ever ac 
cumulated in this country. This fact 
proves again that the Remount Service 
is progressing in the right direction in 
using the thoroughbred horse in its 
horse breeding activities. Of course, 
the skeptic will say, ‘‘Why breed all 
polo ponies?’’ but it must be remem- 
bered that this same breed, same type 
horse and size horse is the wonderful! 
little Waler who accomplished so many 
remarkable tests of endurance in the 
British Army in Palestine during 
the war. 

The average size of the Army ponies 
was about 15.2; average weight about 
975 pounds, in playing condition. The 
average conformation was the big bar- 
rel, short-legged, stocky kind, with 
good fronts, short backs, and straight 
legs. No crooked, hocked, splay-footed 
or calf-kneed horse can stand this game 
As to sex, it is noted that the tempera 
ment of mares is more adapted to this 
game. Of course, this is not always 
the case, but the mares have the much 


‘higher average. As to training—it has 


been noted that the Army and civilian 
ponies in former years have been 
trained by having the grooms walk and 
trot them from one to three hours pe! 
day. This system may be all right for 
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an endurance test or old style polo but 
the game has changed to a hit and run 
proposition and to be in the game at 
all. it is necessary to have fast horses. 
So, in order to have speed in a pony, 
he must have strength, health, good 
wind and some flesh on him. These 
things eannot be developed by slow, 
dragging exercise, so I have in 

two strong principles in 
training a polo pony. They are— 
give him just as much 
but 


mind 


work as he needs, 
save his strength. 
Therefore my gen- 
eral average of a 
day’s work when 
the pony was not 
to play in a game 
was first, to put a 
man on him, preferably the 
officer who is to play him, 
then walk him five to ten 
minutes, trot five to ten min- 
utes and eanter from fifteen 
On the 
day before a game, or if the 
pony has not been played for 
he should be 


given two or three bursts of 


to twenty minutes. 


some time, 


speed for a short distance 
during this gallop, to de- 
velop his wind. My reason 
for having the pony ridden 
and not led alongside of an- 
other horse is, that he 
has to carry weight in 
a polo game, and must become ac- 
customed to it. My reason for not 
keeping the pony under saddle for 
more than twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes is to save flesh, as flesh means 
strength, and strength means speed. If 
the pony has played a hard game the 
previous day, I would have him led out 

































at a walk, then have him trotted up and 
down to see if he is sound, then care- 
fully examine him for any cuts, bruises 
or injuries, examine his feet for sound- 
ness and shoeing, then let him eat grass 
for one-half to an hour, and put him 
back in the stable to rest for the next 
game. On the morning of each game, 
walked and 
trotted under saddle for twenty 
to thirty minutes. Only one 
pony out of the forty-seven head 
did I find it necessary to train 
according to the old method. 
This one was a big, hardy, but 
As to 
while in 
training, was given all he would 
eat. Some would eat only seven 
or eight pounds of grain while 
others would 

much as fifteen 
teen pounds. 


all ponies were 


extremely nervous mare. 


feeding, each horse, 


eat as 
to six- 
So it aver- 
aged about twelve 
pounds of grain, 
one pound of bran 
and about fourteen 
pounds of hay. A 
lump of rock salt 
was kept in front 
of the horse at all 
The horses 
fed four 
times each day—at 
5 A. M., 11:30 A. 
M., 4:30 P. M., 
and 9:30 P. M. 
\A handful of bran 
in each feed. 


times. 
were 


was used 
for doing this, is that when the horse 


My reason 


is tired, it is better to give him 
something to digest. Fresh water was 
kept in front of the horses at all times. 
A good way to be sure that your horses 
have plenty of water at night is to in- 
struct the men to give them all they will 
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drink at the 9:30 feeding time, then 
fill the pail and leave it outside the 
stall ; then when you inspect your horses 
before retiring for the night, place the 
pail before the horse yourself. By do- 
ing this, you can see whether he has 
been properly watered and that he is 
tied at the proper length. At the same 
time have a look at his feed box and 
hay rack. Watching the hay and feed 
rack and condition of the horse in 
general is what gives one an idea of 
how much work to give each horse. 
The ponies should not have any hay 
on the morning of the game. This will 
keep them from blowing too much. 
After considerable experimenting, I 
found the following style of shoe the 
best: In front I used a hand-made 
steel rim shoe set in well at the heels 
and not too long. The hind shoes were 
hard to get right, but I think I have 
finally settled on the proper kind. This 
was done with the advice of Mr. Joe 
Ellison, of Fox and Ellison, horseshoers 
at Westbury, Long Island. First, the 
shoe is a No. 1, light Phoenix shoe, sold 
by Messrs. Vought and Williams, New 
York City. The outside heel calk is 
round and blunt, about one-quarter of 
an inch high, while the inside calk is 
tapered thin and runs sloping toward 
the toe. The reason for this is that 
when the horse puts his foot down and 
stops straight on his haunches, the foot 
will not slip back, as it has the bearing 
of both calks. It will not slip forward, 
as it has full bearing on the outside 
ealk, while the sharp inside calk cuts 
in enough to hold it. Then, when the 


horse turns on his haunches, the out- 
side calk will hold the foot in place 
while the inside heel slips over thx 
grass and prevents the horse from 
twisting on his ankle or hock. 

About the care of the ponies during 
the game—it has been noted that the 
grooms are inclined to use cold water 
on the ponies when they are hot. This 
should not be done, as it causes the 
pony to cool out too fast which pro- 
duces stiffness, removes the elastic con- 
dition of the skin and the color of the 
horse’s coat. If you must use water, 
have it warm or a body wash is better. 
Any veterinarian will recommend a 
good body wash. 

The pony should be blanketed and 
walked slowly between periods and not 
be allowed to cool out too fast. All 
ponies should be inspected carefully be- 
tween periods in order to doctor small 
cuts and to see that the shoes are all 
right. All ponies should be kept mov- 
ing before they go on the field. It keeps 
the blood in circulation and prevents 
that general shock to the system that 
necessarily follows when a horse goes 
from a cold standstill to a run at top 
speed. 

In conelusion, I will say that I prob- 
ably made a number of mistakes in 
training and handling the ponies, 
but they won the Junior Championship 
and there is no doubt that their condi- 
tion was better than it had formerly 
been and as we always have something 
to learn about horses, I have no doubt 
that I would change some things. 


® 











The Romance of the Pearl 


P. Harvey Middleton 





HE pearl, which for 
more than two thou- 
sand years has been 
the delight of the 
world’s women, and 
in all ages has been 
the symbol of beauty, 
purity and worth, al- 
ways suggests the 
Orient. It seems to 
go naturally with 
spices and sandalwood, with rich color- 
ings from Persia, and with the gem- 

encrusted thrones of India. Asked as 








to its birthplace you would probably 
say the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, 
or possibly the South Sea Islands. 
There is in fact a popular conception, 


fostered by jewelers, that the Oriental 
pearl is the only kind worth having. 
Yet there is hardly a State in the Union 
which has not produced valuable speci- 
mens of these ‘‘gems of the sea,’’ and 
pearls are coming daily into the United 
States from Paris and London that 
were found in the Black and White 
rivers of Arkansas, and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The pearls taken from oysters dug 
up in Sugar River, Wisconsin, rival in 
brillianey and value the richest gems 
gathered in the famous Oriental or 
South American pearl beds, while one 
of the finest pearls ever discovered, the 
‘‘Queen Pearl,’’ came from a New Jer- 
sey pond in 1857, and was sold to the 
Empress Eugenie of France; its value 
today being $15,000. Pearls varying 
in price from $50 to $350 have come 
from Kansas; Tennessee and Florida 
have yielded pearls worth from $600 


to $850 a piece, and Connecticut has 
contributed several worth from $400 to 
$700. 

The pearl is the one gem that comes 
to us perfect from the workshop of na- 
ture, needing no lapidary’s art to en- 
hance its value or beauty, and to this 
its great antiquity as a gem is doubtless 
due. Indeed it is quite probable that 
the pearl was the first gem known and 
treasured by prehistoric man—since 
the search for food must have been the 
earliest occupation of the earliest of 
the race, and the shining pearl would 
thus have been discovered in river mus- 
sels, if not in marine oysters. Our 
primitive ancestor, wandering half 
naked in a desolate world, maybe on 
the coast of India or along the banks 
of an Eastern river, stopped to appease 
his hunger with the flesh of the mol- 
lusks, which in many places were su 
plentiful as to counteract the otherwise 
resistless force of the tide. The occa- 
sional occurrence of a white shining 
substance of beautiful colors excited 
the admiration of the savage, who 
thus found in the pearl the first means 
of satisfying that fondness for personal 
adornment which has been characteris- 
tic of mankind at all times, and which 
today has its counterpart in the pearl 
necklaces and crowns of kings and 
queens and leaders of fashion. And it 
is equally dear to the eyes of civilized 
and uncivilized peoples. 

The dark-haired Roman lady, in the 
palmiest days of Rome, cognizant of all 
the productions of the world, valued 
the pearl as highly as ever did the 
gibbering cave-dweller ; and Tertullian, 
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a Roman satirist, says of the Roman 
lady’s extravagant love of jowelry, 
‘*Behold how our women will squander 
a million sesterces on a single string of 
pearls to encircle their throats! Be- 
hold how one frail neck is made to sus- 
tain whole forests and islands, while a 
heavy ransom weighs down each tender 
ear, and every finger has its treasure 
wherewith to toy!’’ 

Since the dawn of history pear!s 
have been worn in the girdles of 
queens, in the armor of warriors, in the 
crowns of kings. They have adorned 
the robes of priests, the tiaras of ves- 
tals, and the altars of gods. Their 
iridescent beauty has held equal honor 
with the rosy glow of the ruby and the 
sparkling splendor of the diamond. 
Among many Eastern nations they are 
more highly prized than any other gem. 


Christ himself likened Heaven to a- 


**pearl of great price,’’ and to all the 
great writers of mediaeval and modern 
times this gem has been an object of 
beautiful inspiration, changing ‘‘the 
pebbles of our puddly thought to 
Orient pearls,’’ as Du Bartas expressed 
it over four centuries ago. Throughout 
the growth, the glory and the decay of 
empires, pearls were purchased by peo- 
ple of wealth and worn by beautiful 
women at social functions in Athens 
and Rome, Memphis and Jerusalem, 
and twenty-two centuries before the 
Christian era pearls are recorded as 
tribute in China. 

Such is the value of the pearl today 
that life will always be risked for its 
attainment, and if the sharks would 
only sow the banks with pearls they 
might confidently rely on a regular 
harvest of men. As it is they levy a 
grim tax from the divers, and but for 
the bustle and noise along the oyster 
beds during a ‘‘fishery,’’ which fright- 


ens off the less daring monsters, the 
percentage of deaths would be much 
greater. 

The Bahrein and Ceylon fisheries are 
of course the largest and most valuable ; 
but China and Japan, South America 
and Australia, as well as some of the 
islands off the African coast, produce 
the precious oyster in abundance. The 
number of shells is no guide as to the 
number of pearls, and even the rough- 
est average which the diver may make 
of the value of the season’s collection 
is therefore liable to be utterly wrong. 
The shells themselves are, however, of 
great commercial value, and often yield 
a larger revenue than the season’s find 
of gems, so that the diver never really 
goes down in vain. 

Nor is the smallest ‘‘seed pearl’’ 
valueless, for it is a fairly obvious fact 
that only pearl powder will properly 
polish pearls, and moreover the gems 
when ground up command a ready 
market in the East, where they are sup- 
posed to have a surpassing efficacy in 
restoring exhausted vitality and renew- 
ing wasted vigor. The diver, therefore, 
always has encouragement in his peril- 
ous labor, and to the last, even when he 
takes his fatal dive to the waiting 
shark, he has still the fascination before 
him of a possible prize that shall send 
him home to live at ease for the rest of 
his life. In the vast majority of cases, 
however, the divers grow old at their 
toil, neither meeting with sharks nor 
kings’ ransoms in their groupings along 
the shell-strewn banks. Perhaps one 
oyster in a hundred contains a pearl, 
and not more than one pearl in a hun- 
dred has a real value. 

There are very few naked divers 
nowadays. Modern progress equips 
the pearler with a suit of India rubber, 
copper breastplate, with lead weights 
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back and front; helmet, glass panelled 
and with telephonic attachments; air 
pipes, life lines, and a submarine 
searchlight. Thus equipped the pearl 
diver may spend six or eight hours at 
the bottom of the sea, whereas in olden 
times three minutes made a record. 
The pearl shells are really the diver’s 
bread and butter; they are as big as 
dinner plates, and weigh two pounds 
when cleaned. They fetch from $500 
to $750 a ton. 

The pearl oyster banks of Ceylon are 
on the west coast of the island. Here 
at certain times of the year bleak and 
deserted wastes of barren land sud- 
denly become populated, great throngs 
of people clad in gay colors rapidly as- 
semble, and there is a confusion of 
tongues where, but a short time before, 
only the swash of ocean waves was 
heard. Besides the divers, there are 
provision dealers, boat repairers, 
traders, laborers, merchants from many 
nation, and priests. Before the divers 
begin their work there are blessings and 
magic spells from priests and sor- 
cerers, to drive away the sharks and 
bring good luck. These incantations 
are, of course, well paid for. 

One of the chief headquarters of 
pearling is to be found in the desolate 
country extending from Exmouth Gulf 
to King Sound in Western Australia. 
The shells are found on ledges about 
ninety feet down in the sea, but they 
are far more plentiful at greater depth, 
and a fortune awaits the inventor of a 
diving apparatus which will enable the 
pearler to work in comfort one hun- 
dred fathoms down. 

The lugger has a low freeboard to 
allow the diver with his heavy dress 
and gear to be easily hauled on board. 
He carries a net holding the shells with 
him, and when this is full he has it 


hauled up so that he himself may run 
no risk of entangling life line or air 
pipe. When the pearler works at say 
twenty fathoms he moves easily, not- 
withstanding his forty-pound boots, 
amid groves of coral trees, interlaced 
with fluttering fern-like plants, among 
whose branches swim gorgeous tropical 
fish and sinister water snakes, which 
seem to resent the 
strange a monster. 

A good day’s work is anything more 
than two hundred pairs of shells. The 
business is absolutely speculative. One 
diver may gather ton after ton of shells 
without securing anything of greater 
value than a few seed pearls, while an- 
other may take a fortune out in a day’s 
gathering. 

The most famous pear! discovered in 
Australia of late years is known as the 
Southern Cross. It consists of a cluster 
of nine pearls naturally grown together 
in so regular a manner as to form a 
perfect Latin Cross. This curiosity was 
picked up at low water on the Lacipede 
Island by a beacheomber named Clark, 
who, after burying it for some time for 
superstitious reasons, sold it for $50. 
Later it brought $50,000, and today it 
is owned by a syndicate of Australian 
gentlemen who value it at $500,000. So 
far as it is known, it occupies an abso- 
lutely unique position. 

On the pearling grounds of Australia 
white labor is so scarce that there is no 
choice but to hire a crew of Kanakas or 
Malays, and nine-tenths of the crews 
are of the latter nationality—and they 
are always treacherous. More than one 
unfortunate diver has been cruelly suf- 
foeated by his Malay crew, their method 
being merely to stop the air pump. 
Others have had all connections cut 
while at work below, and some even 
poisoned. 
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Pearl fishing is so fixed in our minds 
as an industry of the Orient that it 
somewhat disarranges one’s ideas of 
the fitness of things to have unromantic 
clamdiggers, American farmers, and 
hangers on at the village stores, becom- 
ing enthusiastic pearl fishers. Yet in 
the Mississippi Valley, where $16 a 
month is good pay for a laborer, thou- 
sands have become independent and 
even rich by pearling. Mortgages have 
been lifted, property has been devel- 
oped, towns have been built up, and 
whole communities and counties 
jumped to a place of preeminence in 
the social, political and commercial life 
of the State and section. More than 
$2,000,000 worth of pearls have been 
taken from the Black River, in Arkan- 
sas. But, unfortunately, the preserva- 
tion of the clam, the source of this 
wealth, has been entirely disregarded, 
and the river is now as clean of mol- 
lusks as a whistle ; and in other sections 
the pearl mania has resulted in the ex- 
haustion of many varieties of shetl. 

The pear! fisheries of North Arkansas 
came into prominence in 1897, and 
Black River became the scene of a fren- 
zied panic similar to the mild disorder 
of a mining camp. People came from 
other States, lured by the fabulous 
stories of suddenly acquired wealth. 
Farmers let the grass and weeds take 
their crops while they fished for pearls. 
Business men closed their stores and 
offices, and with their wives and fami- 
lies joined the pearl hunters. Crowds 
of men and women thronged the banks 
of the streams. The mills and factories 
were forced to shut down for lack of 
men. The gambling spirit had the peo- 
ple in its grasp and changed them from 
quiet, easy going folks to a reckless mob 
bent on amassing a fortune in a single 
day. 


Boys who never owned a dollar at a 
time in their whole lives fairly rolled in 
wealth. Fashionable women donned 
calico dresses and spent the day on the 
river banks opening mussels and specu- 
lating in pearls. Pearl buyers from the 
Eastern cities flocked to the Black 
River. Local business men with ready 
money began to buy and speculation 
was rife. A single pearl would often 
change hands a dozen times a day, and 
on the last sale reach a price many 
times its true value. 

More than two thousand persons 
were engaged in pearl fishing in that 
memorable season of 1897, and it was 
no uncommon sight to see three or four 
hundred people fishing on a single sand 
bar. 

The mussels were gathered by hand, 
the fishermen wading into the water 
and grabbing them from the sand and 
mud of the river bottom. This method, 
however, was not fast enough, and fish- 
ermen with inventive minds introduced 
pitchforks, rakes and spades. In the 
shallow water of the bars ploughs were 
used to turn the river bottom. Men 


_ made good money selling mussels at $2 


a hundred. Mussels became a com- 
modity and were peddled from wagons 
in the towns. Pearl fishing was used as 
a drawing card in the big picnic adver- 
tisements. 

Until the Black River gems began to 
be put into circulation, the American 
pearl had never borne much of a repu- 
tation, and the popular prejudice 
against them has not yet been entirely 
dissipated. As the Arkansas gems 
found their way to Paris, however, it 
was seen that they compared favor- 
ably—and in many cases excelled—the 
famous pearls of the Orient. And 
since then the European dealer has 
been quick to take advantage of the low 
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price. He has also profited by the fool- 
ish belief of the wealthy American that 
everything worth while must be im- 
ported. 

Recently a necklace composed of 
more large pearls than any pear! neck- 
lace ever seen in the United States— 
they were American pearls—was sent 
from New York to Paris. It was sold 
there for $100,000. From the French 
capital it was sent to India to be 
drilled, not because the drilling is any 
better in that distant land, but because 
India is a good place from which to 
have them billed back to the United 
States as ‘‘Oriental pearls.’’ On the 
return of this necklace to America an- 
other $100,000 was added to the price, 
and thus inflated in value it was 
readily sold to one of our astute mil- 
lionaires ! 

On another occasion a New York 
pearl dealer sold a lot of American 
pearls to a Parisian. The latter did 
not even take the trouble to ship them 
on to India, but after drilling them in 
the French capital invoiced them to a 
firm of American jewelers as Oriental 
pearls. When the man who had sold 
them to the Frenchman returned to 
New York a few days later he found 
the gems on exhibition in a New York 
show ease. He recognized them im- 
mediately as the ones he had sold to his 
French customer, and for the fun of 
the thing he thought he would inquire 
the price. 

‘We are asking $75,000 for them,’’ 
replied the jeweler. ‘‘They are genuine 
Orientals and we ought to get a little 
more, seeing that the price of pearls 
is going up.’’ 

“Wait a minute,’’ said the expert. 
‘“‘Plean turn that pearl over. Now 
look. Just at the edge of the hole 
where the gem is drilled you will find 


a dark colored spot. See it? Looks as 
if the skin had been bruised and had 
healed.’’ 

The jeweler looked, screwing his 
‘‘loup’’ up to his eye and taking 4 
careful squint. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ he said finally. 
Then he snatched away his loup and 
gazed at the dealer. ‘‘Say,’’ he asked, 
looking at the expert sharply, ‘‘ who are 
you?’’ 

**Tell you later ; let’s talk about these 
pearls. They are interesting to me. I 
used to own them once. I bought them 
out in Newport, Arkansas, when they 
hadn’t been out of the water more than 
fifteen minutes. They cost me less 
than $10,000. I sold them in Paris for 
$25,000. They cost you about $50,000. 
I could have sold them to you for 
$15,000. Now, here’s my name; here 
are some pearls—domestic ones—like 
yours. Want to buy?’’ 

The jeweler almost fainted at the 
first revelation, but rallied at the 
second. 

*‘No,’’ he said, firmly, ‘‘we don’t 
want to handle any domestic pearls. It 
will spoil our trade and reputation.’’ 

Many interesting stories are told in 
connection with the American pearl 
boom of ’97. A farmer near Powhatan 
found a beautiful pearl. While his 
family were admiring it one of the 
children dropped the gem on the floor. 
It fell through a crack and was swal- 
lowed by a chicken that was scratching 
in the dust under the house. The 
farmer thought the pearl was ruined 
and sold the chicken for $5. The pur- 
chaser of the fowl cut it open and re- 
ceived $400 for the pearl. 

A man living in the country started 
home with a wagon loaded with shells. 
In passing a house a dog barked at the 
horses, and the driver threw a mussel 
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at the dog. The owner of the dog 
opened the shell and found a pearl 
worth $100. When the driver heard of 
it he went feverishly through the entire 
wagonload of shells without finding a 
single pearl! 

The northern center for American 
pearls is at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
All pearls found along the Mississippi 
River from La Crosse to Muscatine, 
fowa, are taken there for appraisal and 
market. The other pearl center is at 
Newport, Ark. 

Three thousand clammers and peari- 
ers fishing in the Mississippi, Wabash, 
Illinois and other Western rivers from 
last spring until winter found pearls 
worth about $500,000, and an amount 
of money at least equal to that brought 
by the pearls was paid to the clammers 
in the season for the pear! shells. 

The finding of pearls is looked upon 
as the romantic side of the life of both 
clammers and pearlers, every one of 
whom feels at least vaguely that for- 
tune will finally come through the find- 
ing of a pearl of the size, shape and 
luster seen in the gems for which 
women of fashion are known to pay 
fabulous prices. Clammers say that 
few of them would lead their toilsome 
life for the small pay received from the 
sale of the shells; it is the ever present 
possibility of discovering a valuable 
pearl that makes them stick. 

In America interesting romances 
have been connected with pearls. For 
instanee, the famed ‘‘Queen Mary’”’ 
pearl was found by a Mississippi clam- 
digger, who named the gem for his 
wife and then sold it to H. Deakin, a 
Chicago collector, for $17,500. Later 
the pearl sold for $50,000. 

Frank Fisher, an oyster opener em- 
ployed in a well known Sixth Avenue 
restaurant, carefully watched for 


pearls during seventeen years of suc! 
labor. At the end of that time he pre 
sented his wife with a chain of forty 
five perfectly matched pearls whic) 
local jewelers say compare in quality 
and matching with many chains belong 
ing to leaders of society. The gift was 
made to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the couple’s marriage, and 
was one of the prettiest romances New 
York ever had. 

The ‘‘pearl of great price’’ does not 
fetch the huge sum formerly obtained, 
for it is on record that the Servilia 
pearl of Julius Cesar was worth 
$175,000, while for a pearl an inch in 
diameter a Persian Shah of the seven- 
teenth century paid $320,000. Five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
the price paid for the great Tavernier 
pearl, which is declared to be the 
largest and most perfect gem of its 
kind known, being exactly two inches 
in length, opal and of spotless luster. 
It was originally owned at atifa, in 
Arabia, and M. Tavenier made the 
trip from Paris to the desert city of 
Arabia for the express purpose of pur- 
chasing the pearl about which so much 
had been said and written. 

Notable among American owners of 
beautiful pearls was the late Mrs. 
George J. Gould, whose pearl-covered 
gown caused much comment when it 
was first worn. The foundation of the 
frock, of heavy crepe dechine, was em- 
broidered so thickly with pearls that it 
looked as if it were absolutely covered. 
On the bodice Mrs. Gould wore the 
famous family jewels, and round her 
neck her magnificent dog collar and 
strand of enormous pearls. Mrs. Wm 
B. Leeds’ $400,000 string of pearls that 
been much talked about, as also have 
the wonderful Belmont pearls, in fact. 
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practically all our rich women are 
pearl lovers. 

The histories of the famous pearls of 
the world are romances of absorbing 
interest. There was, for instance, the 
celebrated Peroz pearl of the sixth cen- 
tury, which belonged to one of the Per- 
sian kings and was thrown away by 
him before a battle which he had a 
premonition would end disastrously, 
and which was afterwards recovered. 
There were the pearls of Cleopatra, one 
of which was dissolved and swallowed 
by the capricious queen in order to win 
a wager with Mare Antony. These 
pearls are estimated to have been worth 
nearly two and a half million dollars. 
Then there was Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who once swallowed a priceless pearl 


in a glass of wine in order that he 
might pay fitting tribute to his noble 
queen in drinking her health. 

The pearl has always been a favorite 
The collection of the Dow- 
ager Queen of Italy, Margherita, was 
worth $1,750,000. The Dowager Queen 
Alexandra of England has over a mil- 


of royalty. 


lion dollars’ worth; the late German 
Empress owned pearls to the amount 
of $1,250,000, and the ill-fated Czarina 
valued her’s at $500,000. 

(The writer begs to ackonwledge his 
great indebtedness, in the preparation 
of this article, to Dr. George F. Kunz. 
the famous gem expert of Tiffany’s, 
and author of ‘‘The Book of the 
Pearl.’’——-P. H. M.) 














Japanese Sentinel Guarding U. S. Army Food Stores at Yokohama. 


These supplies were rushed to Japan by the first available transport 
and there distributed by members of the U. S. Army 








Freebooter’s Raid on Caracas 
Ingram Cary 





}\URING the last thirty 

years of the sixteenth 
D century the Spanish 

settlements on the 
South American 
Mainland between the 
Orinoco and the Pen- 
insula of Yucatan 
were ravaged almost 
continually by adven- 
turers sailing under 
the Flag of England. 

The defeat in 1588 of the ‘‘ Invincible 
Armada,’’ dispatched by the bigoted 
Philip II for the conquest of Protestant 
England, left the nascent colonies on 
the Spanish Main at the mercy of Sir 
Francis Drake and other famous sea 
captains, who for their services against 
Spain were knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

The capture and sack of Caracas by 
English freebooters in the year 1595 
has been erroneously attributed by 
some writers to Sir Francis Drake, but 
Rojas, the Venezuelan historian, in his 
untranslated work entitled ‘‘Leyendas 
Historicas,’’ compares the accounts of 
this event given by the Spanish writers, 
Fray Simon (1625), and Oveida y 
Bafios (1723), with those of Haklyut 
(1612), and Southey (1827), and pre- 
sents conclusive evidence that it was 
not Drake but Captain Amyas Preston 
who accomplished this remarkable feat. 

The writer has read Rojas’s work and 
has also had an opportunity to explore 
the vast bulwark of the coast range be- 
tween Caracas and the sea, along the 
route said to have been followed by 
Preston. It is his purpose, therefore, 
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to present a description of the raid, 
based upon the accounts referred to, 
local tradition and an actual study of 
the ground. 

Some of the Spanish writers refer 
indiscriminately to the foreign cap- 
tains that so sorely harassed the newly 
founded settlements, as ‘‘corsairs,’’ 
**pirates’’ and ‘‘filibusters.’’ It is not 
in accord with the truth, however, to 
place such men as Drake, Raleigh and 
Preston in the same category with Mor- 
gan, the cruel Welshman, who did not 
hesitate to torture his captives to make 
them disclose where their wealth was 
hidden, or L’Olonois, the blood-thirsty 
French buceaneer whose predilection 
for decapitating one prisoner after an- 
other and licking his cutlass after each 
stroke, horrified even his own follow- 
ers. These men and their contempo- 
rary ‘‘Brethren of the Coast,’’ infested 
the Caribbean Sea during the seven- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, as they 
fought only against the ships and towns 
of Spain they differed somewhat from 
the out and out pirates such as Kidd 
and Teach who followed them in the 
Caribbean, and to whom as typical! 
**Wolves of the Sea’’ the merchant ves- 
sels of any nation, including their own, 
were fair prey. A long list of the lat- 
ter gentry is given in a curious old book 
entitled ‘‘Histoire des Filibustiers’’ 
translated from the German and repub- 
lished in Paris in 1804. On the list 
referred to, appear the names of two 
women pirates, Mary Read and Anne 
Bonny, and one is strongly tempted to 
dwell more at length upon the careers 
of these interesting females. It is 
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stated in this book that the word ‘‘fili- 
buster’’ is derived from ‘‘flibustier,’’ 
which in turn came from the French 
pronunciation of the English word 
‘*freebooter.’’ 

Aceording to the English accounts, 
Captain Preston sailed from Hampton, 
on the Thames, in the early spring of 
1595 and arrived at Martinique on May 
8. His fleet consisted of the Ascension, 
commanded by himself, the Gift, com- 
manded by Captain George Sommers, a 
pinnace and three other vessels, one 
under command of Captain Wallace 
and the other two, the Darling and the 
Angel, commanded respectively by 
Captains Jones and Prowse. 

Before sailing from Martinique, Cap- 
tain Preston destroyed Puerto Santo 
and the adjacent villages as a punish- 
ment for the ‘‘eruel and treacherous 
behavior’’ of the inhabitants towards 
Captain Harvey and his crew. A visit 
was paid to Dominique and Captain 
Preston then sailed on to the south- 
ward to the Islands of Los Testigos, 


now a part of the Venezuelan mari- 
time State of Nueva Esparta. After 
leaving Los Testigos the ships anchored 
near the mainland and a raiding party 
was sent in ship’s boats to the small 
island of Coche, where some Spaniards 
with their slaves and a small booty of 
pearls were captured. 

Preston then sailed for Cumané4, a 
port on the Spanish Main, near which 
he encountered two vessels that had 
already given warning to the Spaniards 
of his proximity. When he arrived at 
the place, the Governor sent a message 
to him under a flag of truce, to the 
effect that the inhabitants had fled to 
the mountains, carrying all their valu- 
ables with them and consequently he 
was at liberty to burn the city without 
being opposed, but that should he elect 
not to do so, he would be paid a reason- 
able ransom and would also be pro- 
vided with such provisions and supplies 
as his ships might be in need of. 

Captain Preston accepted this offer 
and having received the ransom agreed 
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upon, set sail forthwith for the coast 
opposite Caracas. Few cities are more 
picturesquely—or more peculiarly— 
situated than the Capital of Venezuela, 
lying as it does in a beautiful mountain 
valley some three thousand feet above 
the blue waters of the Caribbean, but 
entirely cut off from the sea by a high 
mountain range, although the distance 
from the city to the coast line is not 
over six miles as the crow flies. The 
range of Avila dominates the city im- 
mediately to the north, its highest 
peaks of La Silla de Caracas and 
Naiguata towering upward to heights 
of nearly nine thousand feet above the 
sea. 

About two miles to the northwest of 
Caracas there is a deep gap in the 
Coast Range, through which pass the 
railroad and highway built in modern 
times to connect the Capital with the 
port of La Guaira and the seaside 
towns of Maiquetia and Macuto. 

Before the highway was built the 
city depended for communication with 
the coast upon the ancient Camino 
Real, a stone-paved trail practicable 
for pack mules, that was built during 
the first years of Spanish settlement 
and is still in constant use as a ‘‘short 
eut’’ to and from the coast. This trail 
ascends abruptly from La Guaira, past 
the castle and stone forts erected dur- 
ing the early days, to a crest about five 
thousand feet above the sea, where the 
ruins of a fort and lookout station, 
built during the seventeenth century 
for use against pirates, are yet to be 
found. After the crest is passed, the 
trail leads eastward along the southern 
slope of the range and then descends 
sharply to the northern outskirts of 
Caracas. 

It was this vast mountain rampart, 
rising from a coastal plain only a few 


yards in width and precipitous in 
places, where it was not covered wit! 
dense vegetation, that confronted th: 
freebooters when their ships arrived of 
La Guaira on the early morning v0! 
May 28, 1595. 

Captain Preston must have made a 
careful reconnaissance of the locality 
before he gave orders for the disem 
barkation, as all the writers agree that 
he avoided the defensive works at La 
Guaira and landed about three miles 
to the eastward near what is now the 
seaside resort of Macuto. 

Perhaps the landing was made dur- 
ing the night; at any rate the Indian 
settlement of Guaicamacuto, located on 
the narrow strip of plain between the 
mountain and the sea, was at once oc- 
eupied and held by the freebooters, the 
Indians having fled without offering 
much resistance. 

A Spanish resident of the place, one 
Villalpando, for some reason was un- 
able to make his escape and conse 
quently fell into the hands of Preston 
who having disembarked five hundred 
men, was now in need of a guide to lead 
bis column over the cloud-obseured 
crests that barred the way to the in- 
terior. 

A rope knotted about Villalpando’s 
neck, with the loose end thrown over a 
convenient bough, soon induced the 
wretched man to disclose all he knew 
about the geography of the country and 
the strength and probable disposition 
of the Spanish forces. 

According to his information, news 
of the disembarkation would be carried 
to Caracas at once and the troops at 
the Capital, together with such armed 
civilians and Indians as could be as- 
sembled promptly, would sally forth to 
occupy the only practicable route over 
the coast range, namely, the Camin: 
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Real; which besides being covered by 
the forts near La Guaira was otherwise 
susceptible of easy defense at various 
steep and difficult places near the sum- 
mit of the range. 

Preston then inquired of the Span- 
iard if there was no other way by which 
Caraeas could be reached and was told 
that there was not. Additional per- 
suasion with the rope, however, brought 
ihe information that there was an ‘‘In- 
dian Way”? leading over the higher 
portion of the mountain range directly 
to the south, but that it was so steep 
and dangerous that it was unused and 
generally ignored by the Spaniards. 

Realizing that this route would serve 
his purpose exactly and scorning the 
diffieulties of passage as depicted by 
Villalpando, Preston resolved to set out 
by it forthwith, taking the Spaniard 
with him as guide. 

In the meantime, the Spaniards at 
the Capital had not been inactive. 
Whatever may be the defects attributed 
to the Conquistadores, cowardice is 
not one of them. Don Diego de Osario, 
the Governor, was absent, but as soon 
as word arrived that the corsairs had 
landed, the two alealdes, Don Garci- 
Gonzalez de Silva and Don Francisco 
Rebolledo, set stoutly to work at calling 
together and organizing all the able- 
bodied men to be found. 

Caracas, now a modern city of nearly 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, must 
then have been a small settlement of 
perhaps less than a thousand Span- 
iards, with perhaps a greater number 
of Indians in the immediate environs. 
Founded twenty-eight years before, by 
Diego de Losada, under the name of La 
Ciudad de Santiago de Leon de Cara- 
cas, for nineteen years it had been the 


seat of government of the Province of 
Venezuela. 


The majority of the houses were 
mere thatched huts similar to the dwell- 
ings of the Indians, but the church and 
convent were of stone, as were also, no 
doubt, the government buildings and 
some of the more important residences. 

The strength of the force that assem- 
bled to combat the freebooters is not 
known ; however, an epidemic of small- 
pox had decima‘ed the inhabitants a 
few years before so it is presumed that 
not over three or four hundred Span- 
iards of fighting age were present. 

The plaza about which the principal 
houses were grouped and that no doubt 
was used as a place-at-arms on this 
occasion, must have presented an ani- 
mated appearance as horse and foot 
mustered in haste for the defense of 
the place, now menaced by a far more 
terrible enemy than the fierce Caribs 
from whom it had been wrested not 
many years before. 

Such offensive weapons as were at 
hand probably included the harquebus, 
a clumsy and weighty fire-arm fired 
from a forked rest by holding a lighted 
match to the touch-hole; the halberd, a 
combined battle-axe and pike, on the 
end of a pole, and the lance, sword and 
dagger. 

The defensive equipment of those 
fortunate enough to possess them, prob- 
ably consisted of the steel helmet, with 
a hinged visor that could be lowered to 
protect the face ; the corselet, of leather 
reinforced with steel plates, and pos- 
sibly each man-at-arms carried an oval 
shaped shield on which was displayed 
the Holy Symbol of the Roman Catho- 
lie Faith. 

The Indian allies who responded to 
the call to arms presumably were 
armed with bows and arrows, lances 
and wooden sabres edged with flint. 
They were unincumbered with defen- 
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sive armament, as they preferred al- 
ways to fight nearly naked, but perhaps 
each warrior wore a head-dress deco- 
rated with feathers taken from the 
birds of beautiful plumage that to this 
day abound in the country. 

Caracas was not a wealthy place in 
the same sense as Panama, Cartagena 
and Puerto Bello, where the gold con- 
voyed from the rich mines of the Incas 
was stored to await the coming of the 
King’s galleons. It was essentially an 
agricultural settlement, but there was 
an abundance of rude comfort as the 
soil was marvellously fertile and in the 
ideal mountain climate, the animals and 
plants brought from Spain throve and 
multiplied at the cost of very little 
effort. 

The City Fathers took no chances, 
however, of subjecting their families 
and portable goods to the risk of cap- 
ture by the freebooters, but gave orders 
for the non-combatants to evacuate the 
place at once. 

Thus to the martial activity taking 
place on the plaza must have been 
added the commotion incident to the 
hurried bundling up by the house- 
wives of their most cherished posses- 
sions, to be loaded on such pack ani- 
mals as were available, or failing these, 
on the backs of the Negro and Indian 
slaves. 

With the quaintly written deserip- 
tions of the dress and arms of the pe- 
riod left by the good old monkish 
chroniclers as an aid to the imagina- 
tion, it is not diffieult even at the pres- 
ent day for one on the spot to form a 
mental picture of the scene presented 
when the Spanish column cleared the 
plazaand deployed to begin the ascent of 
the picturesque trail which zig-zags up 
the mountain shoulder jutting out upon 
the Parish of La Pastora. The inten- 


tion of the Spaniards was to oceupy po 
sitions in ambuscade on this trail be 
yond the crest of the range, where the 
natural features so favored the defense 
that they had no doubt of victory. 

It is hardly possible that even such 
desperate fighters as were the free- 
booters could have forced a passage u} 
the King’s Road in the teeth of the re- 
sistance planned by the Spaniards. 

It has been told already, however, 
that the wary English Captain did not 
propose to advance by that route. 
Starting from the coast at about noon 
he had moved straight up the six thou- 
sand foot wall and by nightfall was 
bivouacked far above the clouds in a 
ravine near the summit of the main 
range. The Indian trail proved to be 
worse than Villalpando had described 
it for it led up precipices that the men 
in armor were barely able to scale and 
through forests of such dense vegeta- 
tion that they were obliged to use 
their cutting weapons as tools for clear- 
ing the way. We are told by one 
writer that some of the men became 30 
exhausted that they begged for death 
at the hands of their officers; also that 
the bivouac on the mountain side 
brought little repose as throughout the 
night the wornout men were drenched 
by torrents of icy rain. 

It seems inexplicable that the Span- 
iards should not have kept closely in 
touch with Preston’s column by means 
of the Indian Scouts that they must 
have had. Evidently they did not, 
though, for the next day the freebooters 
reached the crest without being op- 
posed. It is not likely that they gave 
much attention to the splendor of the 
view which was then displayed before 
them; no doubt their avaricious eyes 
turned at once to the prosperous look- 
ing settlement with its suburbs of 
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flourishing plantations, that lay like a 
jewel in a rich setting in the midst 
of the exquisitely beautiful valley be- 
neath them. 

The descent was easy and rapid. 
They stopped long enough, however, 
to hang poor Villalpando by the way- 
side, saying—now that his services were 
no longer needed—that his traitorous 
conduct deserved such punishment. 
Fray Simon, with grim satisfaction, re- 
counts the evil end that came to this 
man, whom he anathematizes for hav- 
ing been a traitor to his religion, King 
and countrymen. 

Early in the afternoon, the freeboot- 
ers arrived at the angle where the 
abrupt slope of the mountain side in- 
tersects with the more gently inclined 
plain on which the city is built. They 
halted there to reform the column and 
then, with flags unfurled and trumpets 
sounding, advanced upon the settle- 
ment ‘‘in good military order.’’ 

The place was at their mercy, for the 
Spanish forces were yet lying in am- 
bush far above them on the Camino 
Real. 

It is needless to state that the non- 
combatants had long since fled to the 
adjacent forests. 

Then occurred an act of courage and 
abnegation that would seem completely 
to outrival the heroic feat accredited 
to Arnold Winkelreid, the Swiss pa- 
triot, and which, indeed, is without 
parallel in history. 

There was among the inhabitants of 
Caracas one Don Alonzo Andrea de 
Ledesma who, although too old to ac- 
company the troops, had scorned to go 
inte hiding with the women and chil- 
dren. Don Alonzo evidently pos- 
sessed rare fortitude of spirit, for 
upon the approach of the freebooters, 
he mounted his horse and, armed with 








lance and shield, went out to oppose 
them single-handed. 

The invaders must have presented a 
formidable appearance as with plumes 
waving and pennons flapping in the 
breeze, they swept down upon the 
doomed city. 

Neither the sight of the serried 
masses of what were then the most re- 
doubtable fighters in the world, nor 
the fear inspiring sound of their 
screeching war-horns, had any effect 
whatever upon Don Alonzo, who 
clapped spurs to his Rozinante and 
with lance in rest, charged full tilt at 
the column of nearly five hundred men. 

Fray Simon evidently disapproved 
of such chimerical bravery, as he dis- 
misses the incident with the following 
rather deprecatory statement: ‘‘The 
city was without defense because all 
the soldiers were absent, but there 
went out one Alonzo Andrea with his 
horse and arms, to make a great display 
of his valor, as though one man alone 
could pretend to resist over four hun- 
dred well-armed fighting men, so they 
made pieces of him, and went on into 
the town.’’ 

Oveida y Bajios wrote that the Eng- 
lish Captain was so impressed by this 
gallant and honorable act that he gave 
orders to spare the old gentleman. Don 
Alonzo charged with such fury, how- 
ever, that to save their own lives the 
men in the leading rank had to open 
fire on him and he fell dead at their 
feet. ‘‘This to the great pity and grief 
of the corsairs themselves, who to honor 
the body carried it into the city to give 
it sepulchure, which they did with all 
the ceremony that military men make 
use of to give ostentation to the funeral 
obsequies of their leaders.’’ 

While these events were going on, 
the Alealdes were still up on the paved 
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trail, waiting in vain for the freeboot- 
ers to appear; surely they were greatly 
chagrined when the news came that the 
enemy had outwitted them and were 
already in the city. It is to the credit 
of the brave Alealdes that when the ill- 
omened message was received, they 
gave orders to return at once, the queer 
reversal of the situation causing them 
10 become the assailants of the very 
place they had hoped to defend. 

It was found upon arrival, however, 
that the freebooters had occupied and 
fortified the church and other strong 
buildings above the plaza and conse- 
quently an open assault upon them was 
out of the question. 

Seeing that it was impossible to dis- 
lodge the freebooters from the strong- 
hold they had improvised, the Alealdes 
placed their men in ambuscade about 
the plaza for the purpose of preventing 
the enemy from going out to pillage the 
outlying houses and adjacent farms 
and plantations. 

To a limited extent their measures 
were successful, as the poisoned arrows 
of the Indians wrought such havoc 
among the foraging parties of the free- 
booters that the later almost ceased to 
stir abroad and soon were practically 
in a state of siege. 

Negotiations for the ransom of the 
city were opened, at whose initiation it 
is not stated, and flags of truce passed 
to and fro for several days, but no 
mutually satisfactory arrangement 
could be agreed upon. 

Captain Preston asked one of the 
Spanish envoys how it was that such 
a fine city was not protected by a 
strong wali, to which the Spaniard 
answered that hitherto his countrymen 
had believed the city to be safeguarded 
by the strongest walls in the world. 


namely, the high mountains surrounc. 
ing it. 

After the freebooters had remaine | 
in the place for about a week they con 
cluded that nothing was to be gaine:! 
by a longer stay, so they burned mos 
of the houses and marched proudl: 
back to the coast over the Camino Rea! 
The Spaniards made no serious effor! 
to molest them, either while on the trail 
or when they passed the forts near Li 
Guaira; perhaps they were so glad to 
see the last of them that they were 
perfectly willing to let them go in 
peace. Certainly the booty obtaine:| 
was not enough to recompense the free 
booters for the hardships and losses of 
the expedition. 

Captain Preston re-embarked his 
men and sailed to the westward in 
search of an undertaking more profit- 
able than had been the last. A few 
days later, he sacked and burned Coro, 
the former Capital of Venezuela and 
one of the first Spanish towns to be 
established on the American Mainland. 

After various other adventures and 
happenings—among which may be 
mentioned a meeting with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, then on the return from his 
expedition up the Orinoco—Captain 
Preston sailed for England and arrived 
at Milford Haven on the tenth of the 
following September. It is presumed 
that he was knighted subsequently by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Viewed solely as an act of supreme 
audacity and daring, no better comment 
ean be made upon the capture and sack 
of Caracas than that given by Kings. 
ley in ‘‘Westward Ho,’’ where le 
writes that ‘‘The history of the English 
Navy tells no more Titanic victory over 
nature and man than that now forgot- 
ten raid of Amyas Preston and his 
Comrade, in the year of grace 1595.’’ 





















SEARCH in the old 
records of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office 
has brought to light 
some interesting doc- 
uments. Many of 
these have long since 
been forgotten and 
their resurrection is 
of interest. 

The ‘‘General Reg- 
letions for the Army’’ of 1821, written 
by Major General Winfield Seott, were 
approved by Act of Congress, March 
9 1821. As they were the first ‘‘Army 
Regulations’’ ever issued, they are of 
peculiar interest to the Army of today. 
They are a curious mixture of infantry 
tacties, guard duty, field service regu- 
lations, and general observations. 





The following extracts give some idea 
of the methods in use in our Army a 
hundred years ago: 


ARTICLE 1 
Rank of Corps and Regiments 


1. The rank of corps shall be as fol- 
lows: first, the light or horse artillery ; 
second, the light dragoons; third, other 
regular cavalry; fourth, the foot ar- 
tillery; fifth, the infantry; sixth, de- 
tachments of the United States marine 
corps, serving on land; seventh, the 
riflemen; eighth, volunteer corps; 
ninth, militia drafts. In operations 
near an enemy, the forces will, never- 
theless, be drawn up according to the 
orders of the general, or other com- 
manding officer. 
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ARTICLE 2 
Base of Discipline 


1. It is the intention of the govern. 
ment, that there be established in every 
regiment or corps, and throughout the 
Army, as one corps, a gradual and uni- 
versal subordination or authority, 
which, without loss of force, shall be 
even, mild, and paternal; and which, 
founded in justice and firmness, shall 
maintain all subordinates in the strict- 
est observance of duty. It requires 
that enlisted soldiers shall be treated 
with particular kindness and human- 
ity; that punishments, sometimes un- 
avoidable, shall be strictly conform- 
able to martial law; and, that all in 
commission shall conduct, direct, and 
protect, inferiors of every rank, with 
the cares due to men from whose pa- 
triotism, valour, and obedience, they 


are to expect a part of their own repu- 
tation and glory. 


SECTION 6, ARTICLE 8 


6. A guard will turn out, and pre- 
sent arms to a new guard, or any armed 
body of men passing in front of it; and 
if the armed body is marching to music, 
the drums of the guard will join in 
the same air. 


ARTICLE 16 
Unanimity, or l’esprit de corps 

1. A spirit of good will, and even of 
brotherhood, particularly among the 
members of the same regiment, are es- 
sential to the good of the service, and 
to etsablish which the colonel will use 
the legal power and moral influence be- 
longing to his rank and _ station. 
Timely interference to prevent disputes 
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among officers, or to heal them, if they 
should unfortunately arise; advice to 
the young and the inexperienced ; par- 
ental reprehensions (in private) of the 
disorderly, and prompt arrests of the 
disobedient, are among his surest 
means of accomplishing those highly 
important ends, and towards the at- 
tainment of which he cannot fail to 
receive the support of every well dis- 
posed officer.—The general deportment 
of officers towards juniors, or inferiors, 
will also be carefully watched and reg- 
ulated. If this be cold or harsh on the 
one hand, or grossly familiar on the 
other, the harmony and discipline of 
the corps cannot be maintained. The 
examples are numerous and brilliant in 
which the most conciliatory manners 
have been found perfectly compatible 
with the exercise of the strictest com- 
mand; and the officer who does not 
unite a high degree of moral vigour, 
with that civility which springs from 
the heart, cannot too soon choose an- 
other profession, in which imbecility 
would be less conspicuous, and harsh- 
ness less wounding and oppressive. 


ARTICLE 17 
Instruction 


1. The colonel will exert himself to 
the utmost in the instruction of the en- 
tire regiment under him; he will cause 
it to execute, frequently, the exercises 
and movements prescribed for the arm 
of service to which he belongs, and, 
more particularly, those which are 
most likely to be necessary in the pres- 
ence of an enemy; he will, at those ex- 
ercises, direct the field officers and cap- 
tains, successively, to give, in his pres- 
ence, the words of command, and su- 
perintend their execution; he will 
march the regiment, successively, two, 
three, four, and five miles, in hot 


weather, without halting, to accustom 
it to service under that circumstance ; 
he will establish athletic, and encourage 
all manly exercises (including swim- 
ming) among both officers and men; he 
will cause the latter to be instructed 
how to clean and preserve their arms, 
accoutrements, and clothing; to pre- 
serve their ammunition; to make eart- 
ridges, gabions, and fascines; to form 
trenches and abattis; to piteh and 
strike tents; to pack knapsacks; to 
construct camp ovens and kitchens; 
to make bread and soups; and, in gen- 
eral, to do everything necessary to the 
health, pride,“ and efficiency, of the 
regiment, with a view to a vigorous 
campaign. 
ARTICLE 22 
Selections for Flank Companies 


1. Activity, lightness, hardihood, 
and a spirit of enterprise, are the quali- 
fications to be sought for by the colonel 
in the selection of light infantry and 
rifle officers and men from the mass of 
the regiment. 

3. In time of peace, the colonel, to 
avoid jealousies, will, as often as prac- 
ticable, rather fill the ranks of flank 
companies by selections from the mass 
of recruits brought to headquarters, 
than by selections from the ranks of the 
battalion companies. 


ARTICLE 24 
Designation and Consolidation of 
Companies 
1. At the first organization of a regi- 
ment or independent battalion, the 
companies will be designated by letters 
of the alphabet, giving the first letters 
to the flank companies, according to the 
rank of the respective captains, or, if 
the rank be not settled, by lottery— 
and the next highest letters of the al- 
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phabet to the remaining companies, on 
the same principle. 

2. Designations so given will be as 
permanent as the regiment or inde- 
pendent battalion. A change in the 
relative rank of the captains will of 
course change the positions of the com- 
panies in the habitual order of battle, 
whether the captains be present or not, 
but will not change the letters of the 
companies. 

3. When any company, serving with 
the colours, cannot be kept up to the 
number of twenty-eight privates, the 
commander will designate a recruiting 
party, and transfer the remainder of 
the company to the other companies 
present. In this case, the captain and 
the party designated and sent on the 
recruiting service, would retain the 
letter of the company, and the books 
and papers belonging to it—excepting 
such papers as ought necessarily to go 
with the men transferred. 


ARTICLE 27 
Messing 


1. Bread and soup are the great 
items of a soldier’s diet in every situa- 
tion: to make them well is, therefore, an 
essential part of his instruction. 
Those great scourges of a camp life, 
the scurvy and diarrhoea, more fre- 
quently result from a want of skill in 
cooking, than from the badness of the 
ration, or from any other cause what- 
ever. Officers in command, and more 
immediately regimental officers, will 
therefore give a strict attention to this 
vital branch of interior economy, with 
a view to which, as well as to multiply 
their resources in time of siege or 
searcity, they will do well to read the 
articles ‘‘Baking’’ and ‘‘Bread’’ in the 
different Encyclopaedias. 

2. The colonel will frequently cause 


the quartermaster or quartermaster 
sergeant to visit the bakery, and to in- 
spect all the materials of which the 
soldiers’ bread is made. It is also pru- 
dent to send occasionally a well quali- 
fied man to watch over the process of 
kneading, to guard against the mixing 
of cheap but deleterious substances 
with the dough, as damaged flour, etc. 

3. No quartermaster or quartermas- 
ter sergeant can be deemed instructed 
in his duties, until he has followed up, 
once at least, the whole process of con- 
verting a barrel of flour into good 
bread. 

4. A barrel, or 196 pounds of flour, 
when in dough, holds about 11 gallons, 
or 90 pounds of water, 2 gallons yeast, 
and 3 pounds salt, making a mass of 
305 pounds, which evaporates in knead- 
ing, baking and cooling, about 40 
pounds, leaving in bread weighed, 
when stale, about 265 pounds. 

5. The weight and quality of bread 
will be frequently and carefully veri- 
fied. Its quality will be judged by 
colour, smell, and still more, by taste. 

6. Bread ought not to be burnt, but 
baked to an equal brown colour. The 
erust ought not to be detached from 
the crum. On opening it, when fresh, 
one ought to smell a sweet and balsamic 
odour. 

7. In making biscuits or hard bread, 
the evaporation is about fifty-four 
pounds, so that the barrel of flour yields 
but one hundred and _ eighty-two 
pounds of biscuits. Double baked 
bread loses, in like manner, about 
ninety-five pounds, and keeps much 
longer than that which is singly baked. 

8. The troops ought not to be allowed 
to eat soft bread fresh from the oven, 
without first toasting it. This process 
renders it nearly as wholesome and 
nutritious as stale bread. 
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9. Fresh meat ought not to be cooked 
before it has had time to bleed and to 
cool ; and meats will generally be boiled, 
with a view to soup; sometimes roasted 
or baked, but never fried. 

10. Fresh meat issued to the soldiers 
in advance; in hot weather, may be 
preserved by half boiling it ; or, if there 
be not time for that operation, the meat 
may be kept some twenty-four hours, 
by previously exposing it, for a few 
minutes, to a very thick smoke. 

11. To make soup, put into the vessel 
at the rate of five pints of water to 1 
pound of fresh meat; apply a quick 
heat, to make it boil promptly; skim 
off the foam, and then moderate the 
fire; salt is then put in, according to 
the palate. Add the vegetables of the 
season one or two hours, and sliced 
bread some minutes before the simmer- 
ing is ended. When the broth is sen- 
sibly reduced in quantity, that is, after 
five or six hours’ cooking, the process 
will be complete. 

13. The choice of water for bread, 
soup, or for boiling vegetables, is es- 
sential. As far as practicable, limpid 
water, without scent or peculiar taste, 
and which dissolves soap freely, only 
will be used. River or rain water is 

preferable to that of springs, wells or 
_ ponds. Jard or dry vegetables, as 
pulse and rice, cannot be well cooked 
in water that rests on, or passes over, 
calcareous earths. 

14. Vinegar, particularly in hot 
weather, is essential to the soldier's 
mess. Great care will be taken to pro- 
eure that which is of a good quality; 
and the surgeons will frequently be 
consulted on the subject of this article, 
as on every other interesting to the 
health of the troops. 


ARTICLE 28 
Dress—-Personal Cleanliness and 
Neatness 


2. It is essential to cleanliness and 
health, that the soldiers should chanze 
their linens at least thrice a week in 
midsummer, and twice a week (on Sun- 
days and Thursdays) during the re. 
mainder of the year. See Par. 30, Art. 
25. 

5. Spots of dirt and grease, or stains, 
will be taken out by the application of 
pipe clay moistened with saliva from 
an empty stomach. Scratch the place 
lightly, when it is dry, and then beat it. 
If the spot remains, moisten it with a 
little soap and water, and then wash 
out the soap. 

6. To take out spots of tar, dissolve 
the tar with fresh butter, and then 
proceed as in par. 5. 

7. Spots on searlet cloth are removed 
by the application of lemon juice or 
vinegar. 

11. Noneommissioned officers, in com- 
mand of squads, will be held more im- 
mediately responsible that their men 
strictly observe what is prescribed 
above (pars. 2 and 9, inclusive) ; that 
they wash their hands and faces daily — 
habitually, immediately after the gen- 
eral fatigue; that they, at the same 
time, shave themselves (if necessary), 
and brush or comb their heads; that, 
afterwards, those who are to go on 
daty, put their arms, accoutrements, 
dress, etc., in the best order, and that 
such as have permission to pass the 
chain of sentinels, are in the dress that 
may be ordered. 


ARTICLE 40 


8. Bread will be placed on shelves 
prepared for the purpose. Fresh meat 
hung out at the back windows on hooks 
—but not in the sun. 
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FIRST SUMMER CAMP 


The first summer eamp of instruction 
for United States troops ever held in 
the United States, probably took place 
in the summer of 1839. General Order 
No. 28, War Department, dated May 
29. 1839, directed General Scott to 
crganize this camp. The order is as 
follows: 


With a view to the better instruction 
of the troops and improvement of the 
discipline of the Army, such portions 
of the Regiments of Dragoons, Artil- 
lery, and Infantry as may be with- 
drawn from their stations without det- 
riment to other interests of the service, 
will be concentrated during the sum- 
mer months at some convenient point 
best ealeulated for a Camp of Instruc- 
tion. 

The arduous and desultory service in 
which the troops have been so long en- 
gaged (Florida Campaign), the un- 
avoidable dismemberment of the Regi- 
ments, and separation of so many offi- 
cers from duty in the line while em- 
ployed on other service, could hardly 
fail greatly to impair the esprit de 
corps of the Army, as well as its dis- 
cipline and efficiency. These must be 
restored, and every proper effort speed- 
ily made to place the service on a foun- 
dation which will ensure its steady and 
uniform advancement. 

The oceasional concentration of com- 
panies of the same regiment, and the 
bringing together troops of different 
arms where all the duties of the officer 
and soldier of the several corps of the 
Army may be strictly and systematic- 
ally performed, from the school of the 
company to the evolutions of the line, 
are necessary steps to be taken to ef- 
fect this desirable amelioration. 

Major General Seott is charged with 
the formation and direction of the pro- 
posed camp of instruction, the immedi- 
ate command of which will be assigned 
to such officer as he may designate. In 
choosing a position for the camp, re- 


gard will be had to health, cheapness, 
and facility of transportation, both of 
troops and supplies. 

The Rules and Regulations, and es- 
tablished systems for each arm of serv- 
ice, will be punctually observed and 
strictly practised—and no other than 
the prescribed military dress will be 
worn. 

All necessary supplies and transpor- 
tation will be promptly furnished by 
the respective departments of the staff, 
and two officers of each branch of that 
service will be ordered without delay 
to report to Major General Scott for 
duty at the camp of instruction. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


N. Jones, 
Adjutant General. 

A very amusing order to us is the 
one that regulated the hirsute adorn- 
ment of the soldier. From 1821, the 
eut of the soldier’s whiskers had been 
closely regulated, but in 1848 an addi- 
tion to the regulations also limited the 
wearing of the moustache. 
is as follows: 


The order 


War Department, A. G. O., 
Washington, July 6, 1848. 
General Order 35. 


Paragraph 11. The hair to be short, 
or what is generally termed cropped; 
the whiskers not to extend below the 
lower tip of the ear, and a line thence 
with the curve of the mouth; mous- 
taches will not be worn (except by 
Cavalry regiments) by officers or men 
on any pretense whatever (Army Reg- 
ulations, page 215). : 

The non-observance of the above reg- 
alation (tolerated during the war with 
Mexico) is no longer permitted. It is 
enjoined on all officers to observe and 
enforce the regulation. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


N. JONEs, 
Adjutant General. 
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Presenting the Colors 


OLONEL Cromwell Stacey has de- 
Cc veloped an impressive ceremony 
in his regiment that is worthy of con- 
sideration by regimental commanders 
throughout the infantry. 

The ceremony was conducted at 
Fort Sheridan for the first time on 
May 24 and accomplished everything 
that could be expected of it. 

The complete details are included 
in the regimental order, the text of 
which is published below in full. 

In summing up the results Colonel 
Stacey says, ‘‘I do not hesitate to say 
that the 100 per cent patriotism and 
loyalty in the 2d Infantry has deeper 
and firmer roots as the result of this 
ceremony.”’ 


PRESENTING THE COLORS TO THE RE- 
CRUITS 


The ceremony of presenting the 
Colors to the Recruits will take 
place twice yearly, preferably in April 
and October, but may be held oftener 
if necessary; it will be conducted as 
prescribed below: 


(1) A platoon of four squads and 
two guides consisting of the oldest 
soldiers in the Regiment in point of 
service in the Army, without regard 
to rank or organizations in which pre- 
vious service was rendered, the Color 





sergeants, and the Band will proceed 
individually to the Colonel’s quarters 
and will there be formed, and there- 
after commanded by, the officer hav- 
ing the greatest amount of service in 
the Second Infantry, irrespective of 
his rank. 

An interval will then be made in 
the center of the platoon for the Col- 
ors, and the color bearers and the 
drum major, preceded by the right 
guide of the platoon and followed by 
the left guide will go to obtain the 
Colors and Baton. When they return 
with the Colors and Baton, they halt 
in line, facing the platoon in the or- 
der, right to left, right guide, color 
bearers, drum major, left guide. 

The platoon presents arms, the field 
music sounds To the Color, the right 
and left guides and the drum major 
salute. 

Arms are brought to the order; the 
drum major and guides return to 
their posts, and the color bearers take 
post as the center squad of the pla- 
toon. 

The officer in command will then 
explain to the platoon that their for- 
mation symbolizes the rallying of men 
of the Second Infantry from all di- 
rections to guard the Colors and to 
uphold the traditions of the Regi- 
ment. 

The platoon, led by the Band, will 
then conduct the Colors to and join 
the Regiment as prescribed in sub- 
paragraph (6). 

(2) Companies, less the platoon of 
old soldiers, will be formed on their 
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respective parades and rolls called. 
The roll of each company will contain 
the names of former members of the 
company killed in action, an effort be- 
ing made to include at least three 
names, more if possible, for each war 
in which the company has been in ac- 
tion. When the name of a man killed 
in action is called, a sergeant in the 
file closers will answer ‘‘ Killed in ac- 
tion at (naming the battle) in the 
(naming the war).’’ 

(3) After companies have been 
formed and rolls ealled, all recruits 
who have joined the Regiment during 
the preceding six months, or since the 
previous ceremony, will be directed 
to fall out and to proceed to the pa- 
rade in front of Regimental Head- 
quarters. The Recruits will there be 
formed into a Provisional Company 
by the officer, irrespective of his rank, 
who has most recently joined the 
Regiment. The Provisional Company 
will join the Regiment as hereinafter 
provided in sub-paragraph (4). 

(4) At adjutant’s call the Regiment 
will be formed in mass, either in line 
of companies, in column of squads, 
without interval, or in column of com- 
panies without distance, depending 
upon the number of men present, size 
of companies, etc. The Provisional 
Company of Recruits will then be 
formed opposite the left flank of and 
at right angles to the Regiment, fac- 
ing towards its right. 

(5) The Colonel, his staff, and vis- 
itors will then take post in front of 
and facing the center of the Regi- 
ment, and on a line with the left flank 
of the Provisional Company of Re- 
cruits. 

(6) The platoon of old soldiers and 
the Band, escorting the Colors, will 
then approach from the right rear 
and join the formation by wheeling 
into line te the left and halting on 


line with the right flank of the Regi- | 


ment and facing the Provisional Com- 
pany of Recruits, thus forming the 
fourth side of the square. 

The color bearers continue to ad- 
vanee and halt facing the Colonel on a 


line opposite the center of the Pro- 
visional Company of Recruits. The 
gap left in the platoon will not be 
closed until the platoon marches off the 
field. 

(7) When the color bearers have 
halted the Colonel will cause the Regi- 
ment to present arms, will salute and 
= then bring the Regiment to the or- 

er. 

(8) The Colors will then wheel and 
face the Recruits; the Colonel, his staff 
and vistors will take post midway be- 
tween the Colors and the Recruits. 

(9) An officer will then deliver a lee- 
ture on the history of the Regiment, 
will explain what the Regimental color 
is, what the streamers and silver bands 
mean and what the Regimental Insig- 
nia stands for, after which he will read 
off the names of the battles of the Regi- 
ment as shown by the inscriptions on 
the silver bands. 

(10) Visitors will then be given an 
opportunity to make such appropriate 
remarks as they may desire, after 
which the Colonel will explain to the 
Recruits that the ceremony which they 
have just witnessed symbolizes the pass- 
ing on of the Colors and traditions of 
the Regiment from the older men in the 
Regiment to the new men joining and 
that it thereafter becomes their privi- 
lege and obligation to guard the Colors 
and honor of the Regiment until they 
as old soldiers can in their turn hand 
over the Colors and the honor of the 
Regiment to the Recruits who join 
later, who are the life of the Regiment 
and upon whom the United States and 
the Regiment itself must rely for their 
continuity. 

(11) After concluding his remarks 
the Colonel advances to the Provisional 
Company of Recruits and, indicating 
with his hand where the division in 
the ranks will take place, commands 
‘*Left step, march. Company, halt.’’ 
He then bring the Regiment to the pre- 
sent and commands ‘‘Colors, join the 
Recruits. ’’ 

(12) After the Colors have joined 
the Recruits the Colonel commands 
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“Order Arms. Dismiss your com- 
panies.’’ 

(13) All troops except the Band, 
the Provisional Company of Recruits 
and the Colors will leave the field, com- 
panies and the platoon of old soldiers 
being marched to their respective pa- 
rades and dismissed. The Band will 
not play during this movement. 

(14) After the field has been en- 
tirely cleared, and not before, the Band 
will take post on the right of the Pro- 
visional Company of Recruits. This 
Company, led by the Band, will then 
march to the Colonel’s quarters and 
return the Colors and Baton, the Com- 
pany presenting arms on parting with 
the Colors. 

(15) After the Colors have been re- 
turned to the Colonel’s quarters the 
officer in command of the Provisional 
Company of Reeruits will explain to 
them that their formation symbolizes 
that there can be no higher duty re- 
quired of a soldier than loyalty to the 
Regiment and its honorable traditions 
and history, as symbolized by their 
having guarded the Colors to a place of 
security, and that after having accom- 
plished this duty they go their indi- 
vidual ways satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of duty well and honorably 
performed. He will also explain that 
that Provisional Company will never 
be assembled again or perform any 
other duty as a Company, their last 
honorable duty having been the guard- 
ing of the Colors. 

(16) The Provisional Company of Re- 
eruits and the Band will then be dis- 
missed in front of the Colonel’s quar- 
ters, the men being cautioned to re- 
turn to their barracks individually, 
taking care not to return in groups. 
This concludes the ceremony. 


® 
Amateur Theatricals in China 
‘*In this weak piping time of peace,’’ 
when the ordinary means by which a 
military organization makes itself fa- 
mous are denied, any novel method of 
acquiring merit in the eye of our Coun- 


trymen (or the Nationals of oth : 
countries) deserves a word of notic 

The Second and Third battalions of 
the 15th Infantry, which constitut:s 
the American Army’s outpost in Chin: , 
have recently distinguished themselv. 
in a new field. The 15th Infantry has 
long been recognized as an effective i:.- 
strument for the protection of Amer. 
can interests in turbulent Cathay, but 
until the past winter it has never as 
sumed any responsibility for the en- 
tertainment of the American and othe: 
English-speaking sojourners in the 
land of Confucius. This conservative 
poliey has been changed and the high!) 
cosmopolitan population of Tientsin 
and Peking has come to regard the 
American forces in China as a contrib- 
utor to its pleasure as well as to its 
safety. 

The occasion for this exhibition of 
versatility upon the part of a crack In- 
fantry organization was a shortage of 
funds for athleties. In football, basket- 
ball and baseball the 15th Infantry col- 
lides several times each year with the 
Marines, who constitute the Legation 
Guard in Peking. As any treasurer of 
a fresh water college athletic associa- 
tion can testify, competitive athletics as 
indulged in in this day and age are ex- 
pensive, and the 15th Infantry, not be- 
ing blessed with an extensive and pros- 
perous alumni, has been hard put 
to raise funds for the proper equip- 
ment of its teams. 

Other considerations also had weight 

in deflecting the inclement weather ac- 


, tivities of the 15th Infantry into hith- 


erto uncharted channels. The Ameri- 
ean soldier in China is not automatic- 
ally provided with a wide variety of 
wholesome devices for employing his 
spare time. ‘‘Single men in barracks 
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The Finale of Act I 


and 
unless they have something to keep 


don’t grow into plaster saints,’’ 


tnem occupied after recall sounds, the 
weil-known proclivities for getting into 
trouble come strongly to the fore. This 
is particularly true in China, where 
Mr. Volstead is unknown and St. An- 
thony was never heard of. 

The net result of the operations of 
the above feature was a notable venture 
by the 15th Infantry into the histri- 


onie field. The Command was fortu- 


The Olio. 
Basketball Squad. 


nate in having among its members three 
officers, Lieuts. Phillip E. Gallagher, 
Clifford H. Boyles and A. J. Bassett, all 
of whom had had experience in produc- 
ing amateur theatricals. The threefold 
mission of keeping a proportion of the 
command busy, providing entertain- 
ment for the remainder of it and rais- 
ing funds for athletics, was assigned to 
these gentlemen. Boyles, whose experi- 
ence as a producer of amateur shows 
antedates his entry into the military 





This Good-Looking Chorus Was Drawn Mainly from the 15th Infantry 
It is Little Wonder That They Won the Championship of the 


Orient This Season 
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service, undertook the drilling of the 
chorus and shared with Gallagher the 
business of directing. Bassett was as- 
signed to the inconspicuous but highly 
important duty of providing scenery, 
costumes and other ‘‘props.’’ Galla- 
gher, who, not so many years ago, was 
a famous Hundredth Night star, was, 
in addition to his other duties, cast for 
the leading role in the forthcoming 
production. 

After six weeks of hard work ‘‘Goo- 





sional touch. The principals show | 
thorough and capable training, aj 
even the chorus girls, who were draw) 
largely from the 15th Infantry ath. 
letie teams, made up for a somewhat 
hard-boiled appearance by the finishe: 
manner in which they executed thie 
steps and performed evolutions that 
were not learned on the drill ground. 
The success of the initial perform. 
ance encouraged the sponsors of ‘‘Goo 
fus Feathers’’ to seek other worlds to 





Act I1I—The 


fus Feathers’’ was given its premier 
performance at Recreation Hall in 
the American Compound. The play, 
like ancient Gaul, was divided into 
three parts—a clever musical skit, an 
olio and a minstrel act. The commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the 
American Forces in China, together 
with their wives and families, turned 
out 100 per cent strong to’see the open- 
ing. It was a rather critical audience 
that ‘‘Goofus Feathers’’ faced on that 
first night, and it is not to be denied 
that many came expecting to get their 
money’s worth by poking fun at a 
typically ‘‘ham’’ production. They 
did get their money’s worth, but not in 
the manner anticipated, for ‘‘Goofus 
Feathers’’ turned out to be a finished 
performance, with a distinctly profes- 


Minstrel Show 


conquer. In all, five additional per- 
formances were given—four at two dif 
ferent Tientsin theatres and one at 
Peking. The proceeds, after all ex- 
penses for advertising, costuming and 
travel were paid, amounted to some- 
thing over $1,200 Mex., which sum 
went to swell the depleted athletic 
fund. 

But the financial success of the 15th 
Infantry’s adventure in amateur theat- 
ricals was overshadowed by the fame 
which its band of troubadors acquired 
among the civilian population. ‘‘The 
best amateur show that has been seen in 
these parts in seven years,’’ one Tien- 
tsin paper described ‘‘Goofus Feath- 
ers,’’ and Americans throughout North 
China, civil as well as military, take 
no small amount of pride unto them- 
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selves on account of this bit of Broad- 
way which the 15th Infantry trans- 
planted to the Orient. The foreign col- 
onies of Tientsin and Peking constitute 
a small world of their own, in which 
every activity of each separate group 
of nationals is noted and carefully re- 
membered to the credit or discredit of 
that group. To put on an exception- 
ally good amateur show can hardly be 
accepted as positive proof of military 
excellence or national greatness, but 
over here, where every act adds to or 
detracts from national prestige, the 
moral effect of such an achievement is 
not to be overlooked. In the idiom of 
the country, it ean truthfully be said 
that the 15th Infantry, in producing 
‘‘Goofus Feathers’? made ‘‘plenty 
face’’ for America and Americans in a 
land where ‘‘face’’ is a factor of prime 
importance. 
® 
March of | 1th Infantry 


FTER 14 days’ hiking through 

rain and mud the 11th Infantry 
arrived at Camp Knox on May 13, hav- 
ing covered a distance of 168 miles 
from their home station at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

During the remainder of the season 
the regiment will be engaged in the 
work connected with the summer train- 
ing of the civilian components of the 
Army allotted to the 5th Corps Area. 

The troops were cordially greeted 
by the people along the line of march. 
At Greenwood, Indiana, the town 
was decorated for the occasion and the 
local band played the troops through 
the town to their camp site beyond. 
The local American Legion post pro- 
vided shower baths at their community 
house. In the evening the 11th In- 
fantry Band gave a concert at the audi- 


torium and movies were provided for 
the soldiers; at Franklin the regi- 
mental baseball team played the local 
team, with a victory of 11 to 6 for the 
soldiers. A formal guard mount and 
band concert were the features put on 
for the people of the town. At Sey- 
mour the town authorities provided a 
camp site in their community park. A 
baseball game was played with the 
local nine, in which the soldiers were 
again victorious, and the population 
turned out en masse for the evening’s 
entertainment at camp. The march 
through Louisville to the camp ground 
beyond the city was interesting to the 
men. Everywhere the regiment was 
greeted by the people. An opportunity 
was afforded the men to attend the 
races then in progress. 

Despite the bad weather that was en- 
countered, the regiment found a num- 
ber of opportunities to get acquainted 
with the people and many friends were 
made for the Army. 

® 
3d Battalion, | 2th Infantry at Full 
Strength 


HE 3d Battalion, 12th Infanrty, 

commanded by Major Joseph A. At- 
kins and stationed at Fort Washington, 
Md., has been recruited to full strength 
with 135 men to the company. This or- 
ganization is the Infantry element of 
the garrison of the District of Wash- 
ington and the representative of the 
Infantry at the National Capital. 

The new men are rapidly getting 
into shape. On completion of their tar- 
get practice at Camp Sims, which is 
now in progress, the battalion will go 
to Camp Meade for duty in connection 
with the summer training of the civil- 
ian elements of the Army under the 
direction of the 3d Corps Area. 
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Service with this battalion is particu- 
larly attractive to the soldier. He has 
the advantages of amusement and en- 
tertainment at the Capital City, with 
good means of transportation to and 
from his station. He has an opportu- 
nity to soldier under the very best con- 
ditions of the service. He has good 
barracks to live in, the advantage of an 
attractive post in which to serve. 


® 
8th Infantry at Tybee 


HE 8th Infantry participated in 
the opening of Georgia’s play- 
ground at Tybee Island, near Savan- 
nah, on May 17. The regiment’s activ- 
ities were featured for the occasion and 
in addition to winning a vast amount of 
good will of the people and creating a 
lot of favorable publicity for the Army, 
they incidentally raised sufficient funds 
to cover the participation of the regi- 
ment in the Infantry School Recreation 
Center. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Fred 
J. Robinson, general passenger agent 
of the Central of Georgia railroad, 
two of the largest pavilions at Ty- 
bee were placed at the disposal of 
the regiment without cost.  Mili- 
tary demonstrations and exhibitions 
were put on at these places, which 
were the leading features of the open- 
ingday. The 8th Infantry Band fur- 
nished music at various places through- 
out the day, and the wonderful jazz or- 
chestra of the regiment supplied dance 
musie at one of the 8th Infantry pavil- 
ions in the evening. 

The military demonstrations in- 
cluded machine gun and 1-pounder 
firing at explosive targets located out 
in the ocean, wall sealing by selected 
teams from the regiment and a demon- 
stration of how the doughboy goes 








about his business in action. The re /- 
ment also put on a field and track me ¢. 
which included many novel features » 
addition to the ordinary events t! .t 
characterize such affairs. 

All in all, it was a big day for tic 
regiment and thousands of new an 
interested friends were added to t/\« 
already large list. 


® 


18th Infantry Regimental Day 
EGIMENTAL day of the 18th J»- 
fantry was held at Fort Slocum, 
N. Y., on May 5 in commemoration of 
the organization of the regiment on 
May 4, 1862. Troops of the regiment 
from Forts Hamilton and Schuyler 
were present and participated in the 
ceremonies, which included a review of 
the regiment, addresses by Col. John |) 
Bradley, Brig. Gen. William Weige! 
and Chaplain Samuel B. Knowles. 

In the afternoon a regimental field 
and track meet was held. The _pro- 
gram included the usual events and the 
competition for points was most spir- 
ited. Company C won the company hon- 
ors, with Private Stone of that company 
high man in individual points. 

During the evening the officers an: 
ladies were entertained at the post the- 
atre and the soldiers entertained wit! 
a big dance at the drill hall. 

® 

Infantry School Finishes 
HE ten days’ maneuvre perio 
which is now in progress at. Fort 
Benning winds up this year’s session 
of the Infantry School and the studen: 
officers will soon depart for other fields 
of activity. Some go back to their ol 
regiments, many are assigned to duty 
with the civilian components of th: 
Army, the National Guard, Organize 
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Reserves and the R. O. T. C. Those 
who are at the top of the list for for- 
eign service go direct from Fort Ben- 
to their foreign service station, 
thus saving themselves a move to a 
station in the United States and an- 
other foreign service. National 
Guard and Reserve Officer class will 
be relieved from their active duty 
status and return to their homes. 


ning 


to 


Wherever they go and to whatever 
duty they may be assigned, these gradu- 
ates of the school are befter prepared 
to carry on for having had the course 
of training that they have just com- 
pleted. They are expected to carry the 
Infantry School doctrines and methods 
with them and to put them into prac- 
tical application on their new assign- 
ments. 

According to reports, the year’s work 
has been of the very highest order. 
Many new and improved methods of 
training and technique have been tried 
out and developed under the direction 
of General Wells and Colonel Bjorn- 
stad, and they will be improved upon 
next year. 

The course in training management 
inaugurated this year is pronounced to 
be one of the leading features of the 
course. It is the practical and up-to- 
date application of the principles of 
training developed to a high degree 
of efficiency. It systematizes the work 
of both the instructor and those under- 
going the course of training. It doves 
away with haphazard methods and re- 
duces military training to a scientific 
basis. 

The other courses have been carried 
out according to the program and it 
may safely be said that the school 


closes the most successful year of its 
existence. 


General Drum Visits Infantry 
School 


RIG. GEN. HUGH A. DRUM, As- 

sistant Chief of Staff, G-3, War 
Department, was a visitor at the Infan- 
try School recently. He inspected the 
various activities of the big Infantry 
training center with great interest and 
expressed himself as delighted with the 
splendid way in which things 
moving along at Fort Benning. One 
of the features of the post that im- 
pressed General Drum were the plans 
for the recreational center that is being 
constructed at the school. Referring 
to the gymnasium, which forms a part 
of the project, he was heard to remark : 
**IT liad no idea that you had such a 
fine place down here, and all done by 
soldier labor, too.’’ That is the big 
idea of the Recreation Center project. 
The men at Fort Benning stand ready 
and willing to furnish the ‘‘dough- 
boys’’ if the Infantry and the friends 
of the Infantry will furnish the 
‘‘dough.’’ That is what is being done 
today, and it is this splendid spirit 
of cooperation that insures the sue- 
cessful accomplishment of this wonder- 
ful project. 


were 


® 


Infantry Picnic and Dance 


BOUT a hundred officers and ladies 
turned out for the Infantry boat 
ride and pienie at Fort Washington 
on May 24th. The affair was given 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Branch of the United States Infantry 
Association and was one of the most 
enjoyable occasions of the social season 
in military circles. 
The downpour of rain which came on 
about noon bid fair to interfere with 
the affair, but when word went out 
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from the committee in charge that it 
was on, rain or shine, everybody com- 
pleted arrangements with a true In- 
fantry spirit and was ready to go. 

After a pleasant ride down the broad 
Potomac on the Rucker the party ar- 
rived at Fort Washington about 6.30. 
Pienie suppers were spread on the 
broad lawns, and just about the time 
that everything was in readiness for 
the repast the rain came on again. 
This forced a hurried movement to 
the porches of the Officers Club and 
quarters where the banquet was re- 
spread and enjoyed just as much as if 
there had been no difficulties to over- 
come. 

After supper the officers repaired to 
the hop room of the Officers Club, 
where dancing to the strains of No. 1 
orchestra of the Army Band was en- 
gaged in until 11 o’clock. 

One of the features of the evening 
was the singing of the Infantry Song 
under the direction of the Chief of In- 
fantry. General Farnsworth hopes to 
make the singing of this song a feature 
of every Infantry gathering. 

This affair was the last of a series 
that has been given by the Washing- 
ton Branch during the season. They 
have proved to be very popular and 
will probably be repeated again next 
year. 

The party returned to Washington, 
arriving there about midnight, and, de- 
spite the inclement weather, all voted 
it one of the most enjoyable occasions 
ever staged by the Infantry here. 
® 
Fort Washington Wins Trophy 
HE basketball team of the 3d Bat- 
talion, 12th Infantry, from Fort 
Washington, won the District of 
Washington championship for the sea- 


son and has been awarded the hap |- 
some trophy provided for the affa r, 
The doughboys won nine of the ten 
games played, while Fort Humphre) s, 
the runners up, had eight games io 
their credit. The 12th Infantry squad 
is composed of Capt. Tom S. Bran, 
Lieutenants Gibney and Stork, Ser- 
geant Accola, Corporal Miller and Pri- 
vates Smith and Mulowski. Members 
of this team figured in the winning of 
the trophy for Fort Washington last 
year, and it is expected that the team 
will remain practically intact for the 
play of next season. General Rocken- 
bach, in presenting the trophy, com- 
plimented the team on their achieve- 
ment. 


® 
Chief of Infantry Combat Teams 


\ ‘apha regiments have completed their 
annual competitions for the pur- 
pose of determining the Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team for 1924. In 
the 19th Infantry Corp. Frank F. 
Hutchinson’s squad of Company F won 
the honors and in the 27th Infantry 
they go te Corp. Ray F. Higdon’s 
squad. 

These squads have been announced 
as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat 
Team in their respective regiments and 
will hold that distinction until the com- 
bat team for 1925 has been selected 
after a competition next year. Each 
man of the team is authorized to wear 
the team sleeve patch on his left arm 
just above his service stripes. It con- 
sists of a miniature ‘‘D’’ target super- 
imposed on a background of green and 
blue felt, the whole being mounted on 
an olive drab base. In the upper half 
of the patch are two white stars, denot- 
ing the insignia of rank of the Chief co‘ 
Infantry. 
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There is much rivalry in the regi- 
ents for the honor, and it is contem- 

lated that the annual competitions 
vill do much to promote excelleney in 
\usketry. 

® 
Wins 2d Division Competition 
OMPANY M, Ist Infantry, won the 

C machine gun ecompetftion of the 2d 
Division with a percentage of 89.75, 
which was 2.83 per cent above the 
nearest competitor. In celebration of 
his signal event the company enter- 
tained at dinner and a theatre party, 
t which all the officers and men at- 
tended in uniform. The guests of honor 
‘or the occasion were Col. and Mrs. 
Lochln W. Caffey, Capt. and Mrs. 
T. W. Barnard; Lieut. and Mrs. 
(. M. Willingham and Lieut. V. L. 
Nash. Capt. Clinton E. Fenters com- 
mands this splendid company and 
Lieut. P. A. Brawner is the other offi- 
cer on duty with it. To these officers 
and to First Sergt. John C. Maxey 
is due the eredit for the successful out- 
come of the competition, and they are 
to be congratulated upon their achieve- 
ment. 


® 


10th Infantry Wins Ribbons 
HE 10th Infantry cleaned up at the 
Louisville Horse Show last week. 
Out of six entries from the regiment 
four ribbons were added to the collec- 
tion of regimental trophies. Billie and 
Minnet, the crack ponies of Lieutenant 
Farmer, made a first and third place, 
respectively. Pivot, Major French’s 
stylish mount, took first place in the 
heavy polo class and Lieutenant Man- 
uel took his Bettie through for a third 
place ribbon in this same event. This 
splendid animal also won third place 
in the charger class. 


The 10th Infantry has made many 
friends for the Army through its ac- 
tivities in horsemanship. It is always 
ready to participate in any affair that 
will provide amusement and recreation 
for the people and always able to sur- 
mount any difficulties that may beset 
its path in this direction. 

® 
Refresher Course 


LANS are being made for a re- 

fresher course for a limited num- 
ber of Colonels and Lieutenant Colo- 
nels at the Infantry School this fall. 
It is understood that the course will 
begin shortly after the first of October 
and be completed before the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


® 
27th Infantry Regimental Day 


ARKING its twenty-third year 

of valorous service to the col- 
ors, the 27th Infantry, now stationed 
at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, cele- 
brated its birthday in an appro- 
priate manner, with a regimental 
color parade, a field meet, boxing 
bouts and general entertainment on 
the program. 

In interpreting the spirit of the day 
and expressing in eloquent language 
the splendid traditions and ideals of 
the Regiment, Col. Howard Lau- 
bach gave the following message to 
the members of his command: 

It is fitting and proper that on 
this-our Organization Day, that we 
should give thought and do honor to 
those who have given their lives to the 
cause for which we all enlisted. In the 
past the path of the 27th was not an 
easy one. Its campaigns were hard, 
and called for much sacrifice ‘of life, 
but it is a sacrifice that the men of 
this Regiment have made without a 
murmur, and with great. willingness, 
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for in this way only could they meet 
their duty. 

Colonel Laubauch then told the men 
of his command stirring tales of brav- 
ery and feats of endurance that char- 
acterized the men of the 27th during 
their campaigns and in closing his 
address, said : 

It is the spirit that has carried the 
Regiment through all these years and 
if today or tomorrow, duty calls, the 
men of this Regiment will respond, 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice. 

At 8:30 o’clock on the morning of 
May 2, the 27th Infantry was drawn 
up in a hollow square, the center of 
the interval forming the fourth side 
being occupied by Colonel Laubauch 
and his staff. The National Anthem 
was played and a rifle salute executed. 
Two color bearers marched forward 
and received the battle streamers of 
Mindanao and Siberia. The close of 
the ceremony marked the termination 
of the military features scheduled for 
the day and then began a program of 
athletics and other events which ended 
with a smoker held that night in the 
regimental auditorium. 

The field meet resulted in a win for 
Company A of the Regiment with 
Company G a close second. After the 
field meet a shoe and reveille race was 
held for the recruits of the organiza- 
tion and furnished much amusement 
for the older members. The first ser- 
geants of the regiment then challanged 
the officers to a baseball game, which 
the latter won by a 4 to 3 score. In 
the evening boxing bouts were held, 
followed by a musical program that 
ended the birthday celebration of the 
regiment. ® 


30th Infantry Wins Meet 
HE 30th Infantry, Col. Charles 


S. Lincoln, walked away with 
the 9th Corps Area Field and Track 


meet which was held at the Golden 
Gate Park Stadium recently. 

The regiment gathered in 87 2-3 of 
the 144 points represented in the 
events which ineluded the usual dashes 
and runs, the hurdles, jumps, pole 
vaults and shot and hammer throws. 
Camp Lewis finished in second place 
with a total of 21 points. 

Lieut. W. A. Jackson, 30th Infan- 
try, won 15 points, the largest number 
awarded to an individual competitor. 
He won the diseus throw, the shot-put 
and the hammer throw for the regi. 
ment, the latter with a distance of 140 
feet. 

The handsome tug-of-war cup was 
won by the Coast Artillery team from 
Fort Winfield Scott. 

® 


100 Per Cent Qualification 


HE Howitzer Platoon of the 3d 

Infantry finished the target sea- 
son of 1924 with a 100 per cent quali- 
fication. Eleven of the members qual- 
ified as experts and the remaining five 
as gunners first class. Cpl. John F. 
Troskeskie won the regimental trophy 
for high score which was a total of 
97.85 per cent. Lieutenant Dukes 
commands this splendid organization. 


® 
Hones Trophy for 8th Infantry 


APT. WILLIAM HONES has 

presented a handsome trophy 
to his old regiment, the 8th Infantry. 
It is to be competed for annually by 
the companies of the regiment in 
their regular record target prac- 
tice and to be awarded to the com- 
pany qualifying the highest per- 
centage of enlisted men as expert in 
the weapon with which the organiza- 
tion is armed. Rules are provided for 
the award in case of a tie and the com- 
pany that wins the trophy three times, 
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not necessarily consecutive, is to pos- 
sess it permanently. 
Captain Hones served with the regi- 
ment during its tour in Germany and 
has just completed the Company Off- 
cers’ Course at the Infantry School. 
He has been assigned to the 28th In- 
fantry at Fort Niagara, N. Y., and 
will join that regiment at the termina- 
tion of a short leave which he is now 
enjoying. 

® 
33d Infantry Insignia 


HE 33d Infantry distinctive in- 
signia has been received in the 
regiment and is now being worn by 
the officers and men. It is a white 
shield partially inclosed in a ribbon 
of gold which latter contains the 
regimental motto ‘‘Ridentes Veni- 
mus.’’ On the shield is a blue V- 
shaped cottise on which is mounted a 
sword bayonet in silver and which is 
bounded on the two lower sides by 
white to indicate the Panama Canal, 
which great utility was guarded by 


It is a handsome piece of work ex- 
ecuted by the U. S. Infantry Associa- 
tion and is worn by the officers on the 
shoulder strap and service hat and by 
the soldiers on the coat collar and serv- 
ice hat. 

® 

Completes 35th Infantry School 

Course 

NE of the best firing demon- 
strations ever staged in the 
Hawaiian Department was held as 
part of the closing exercises of the 
officers’ school of the 35th Infantry 
at Schofield Barracks during the sec- 
ond week of May. The exercises 
marked the end of the school year 
for the officers of the regiment and 





the regiment during the World War. 


the events of the program were for 
the purpose of demonstrating the 
character of the work accomplished 
in the school. High officers were 
present and commented favorably on 
the excellent quality of the course. 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, De- 
partment Commander, and his staff; 
Maj. Gen. C. T. Menoher, command- 
ing the Hawaiian Division and his 
staff; Brig. Gen. Richmond P. Davis 
and other officers were honor guests 
of the regiment. 

The first event of the morning after 
the arrival of the Department Com- 
mander, was a brief address by 
Col. John J. Toffey, 35th Infan- 
try, in which he outlined the aim and 
accomplishments of the school in- 
structors and students and explained 
the details of the course. That was 
followed by an exhibition guard mount 
in the regiment quadrangle and at 11 
A. M. a firing demonstration took 
place on the range area. The tre- 
mendous fire power available to the 
Infantry battalion and regimental 
commanders was made very apparent. 

The plains and gulches were stud- 
ded with targets and as the situation 
developed these targets were fired on 
by riflemen, machine guns, artillery, 
Stokes mortars and infantry howitzers 
with remarkable effect. Ball ammu- 
nition was used and the condition of 
the targets demonstrated the efficiency 
of the fire. 

After a lunch was served General 
Summerall complimented the organ- 
izations of the Hawaiian Division and 
drew lessons from the events of the 
day bearing on the -mission of the 
Army in Hawaii. 

In the afternoon a problem demon- 
strating the company in attack was 
staged under the direction of Capts. 
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C. 0. Ashton and R. F. Fairchild. 
The day’s program was completed 
with a map problem which com- 
bined the principles of tactics, com- 
munication and command. The prob- 
lem was conducted by Lieut. Col. T. 
W. Brown, assisted by Capt. G. P. 
Baldwin, secretary of the school. 


® 
Western Rifle Tournament 


EVEN rifle teams from Montana 

and one from Idaho participated 
in the tournament held at Fort Mis- 
soula under the direction of the of- 
ficers of the 4th Infantry stationed at 
that post. Nearly fifty contestants 
lined up in the individual matches. 

Handsome trophies provided by the 
merchants and people of Missoula were 
awarded to the successful shooters 
among whom were included a number 
from the 4th Infantry. The soldier 
team won the Western Montana Team 
Match and the Zachary Taylor long 
range match. Sergt. M. L. Kiley 
won the Western Montana high indi- 
vidual score. 

Capt. Walter S. Wood was the ex- 
ecutive officer and had as his assist- 
ants Lieutenants Caum, Alexander 
and Sydenham, all of the 4th Infan- 
try. 

It is contemplated that this shoot 
will be made an annual affair of the 
northwest with all the states of that 
section participating. 

® 
2d Infantry Baton 


HE baton carried by the drum 
major of the 2d Infantry at all 
regimental formations is one of the 
honored trophies of the regiment 
that has been preserved since the 
Mexican War. The staff of this 
baton is made from a Mexican Color 


Staff that was captured in the assau : 
upon the City of Mexico in which +) - 
regiment participated under Gener | 
Seott. It has been carried through « | 
the campaigns in which the regime: : 
has been engaged since that time. 

The baton is kept with the colo:. 
and is taken from the quarters of t\. 
regimental commander and return: 
to its place with ceremonies that 
mark these events. 


® 
Chief of Infantry’s Inspection 
Trip 

AJ. GEN. CHARLES 8. FARNsS 
WORTH, Chief of Infantry, 
leaves the city on the 17th instant 
on an extended inspection trip whic!) 
will inelude a visit to organizations 
of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, Organized Reserves, R. O. T. 
C. and C. M. T. C. camps through- 
out the middle west and _ north- 
west. He will visit the Nationa! 
Guard encampment at Devil’s Lake, 
N. Dak., the 3d Infantry at Fort Snel!- 
ing, Minnesota; the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard at their camp at Lake 
City; the Wisconsin National Guard 
at Camp Douglas; Rock Island Ar- 
senal, where many Infantry equipment 
projects are now under consideration ; 
the 2d and 6th Infantry regiments at 
Camp Custer, also the R. O. T. ©. 
Camps of the 6th Corps Area there; 
the 10th and 11th Infantry regiments 
at Camp Knox; the contact camp for 
reserve officers that is being econducte:! 


at Culver; Camp Perry, Ohio, where 


the Infantry team goes to participat: 
in the National Matches; the Pennsy!- 
vania National Guard at the camp ' 
Mt. Gretna, Pa. 

General Farnsworth’s trip will ex 
tend to the last of July when he wi! 
return to Washington. 
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45th Infantry Regimental Badge 
FTER much negotiation the regi- 
A ment is now provided with the 
listinetive insignia and it is now being 
worn: 
(a) By the officers on the shoulder 
strap of the Sam Browne belt approxi- 
mately three inches above the button 
of the upper right pocket. On the 
white uniform on the upper portion of 
the shoulder loops of the coat. On 
mess jacket both lapels above the line 
of miniature medals. 
(b) By enlisted men on the service 
uniform on left breast above the line 
of the eampaign ribbons. 
The device consists of the entire 
coat-of-arms of the regiment less the 
motto. It is a handsome affair one of 
which the regiment may well be proud. 
The description of this regiment’s 
coat-of-arms is as follows: 
Shield—Azure in sinister chief an 
abaea tree (Manila hemp plant) proper 
in base a mullet of the field fimbriated 
argent, on a canton of the last the Ro- 
man numeral X of the first behind 
which paleways a Roman sword in 
sheath gules (for the 10th Infantry). 
Crest—On a wreath of the colors a 
demi lion or grasping his dexter paw 
a burning torch argent, fire proper. 
Motto—Strong to endure. 
Description—The regiment was or- 
ganized in 1917 at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, by transfer of per- 
sonnel from the 10th Infantry. The 
shield is blue for the Infantry and the 
parentage of the regiment is shown by 
the canton. The early station of the 
regiment was the Philippines—this is 
indicated by the abaca tree which is 
a souree of great wealth in the Islands 
and which grows native in no other 
place. The star in the base of the 
shield is the blue star of the old First 





Philippine Infantry. The crest of the 
Harrison Family, General and Presi- 
dent William Henry and General and 
President Benjamin Harrison, is a 
lion. This is also the upper body of 
the crest of the Philippines, a sea lion. 
The device of the State of Indiana is 
a torch. These are combined to form 
the crest of the regiment. 
® 
Co. E, 10th Infantry, Makes 
Record 


OMPANY E, 10th Infantry, Capt. 
Edwin S. Beall, has come 
through the season’s target practice 
with flying colors and shows a won- 
derful improvement over last year’s 
work. Of the 42 men who fired the 
course at Camp Knox 7 qualified 
as expert riflemen, 17 sharpshooters, 
and 16 as marksmen. Only two 
men failed to make the grade. 
Private Noble Green, a recruit, firing 
the service rifle for the first time this 
season, made 313 which was high score 
for the Company. Of the 20 officers 
and men who fired the automatic rifle, 
18 qualified as experts, 1 as sharp- 
shooter and 1 as marksmen. All men 
who fired the pistol, with one excep- 
tion, qualified and Ist Sergeant Mel- 
vin made the highest percentage in the 
regiment 94.5 per cent. The Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on its sig- 
nal success and the great improvement 
over last year’s work. 
® 
Graduation at Infantry School 


HE graduating exercises for In- 

fantry School Classes of 1924 
were held at Fort Benning last Thurs- 
day. The members of the classes as- 
sembled on the broad lawn near the 
Commandant’s Quarters where the ex- 
ercises were conducted. 
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General Wells delivered the intro- 
ductory address in which he appealed 
to the graduates to ever remember the 
ideals of the Infantry School and 
urged them to carry on the lessons 
they learned there. 

General Hines was introduced as 
the ‘‘Doughboy who went the farther- 
est in the World War,’’ and he deliv- 
erad the principal address of the oe- 
easion. It was understandable and 
straight from the shoulder. He praised 
the personnel of the Infantry School 
faculty and stated that he was strong- 
ly back of the big recreation center 
project. Following his address, Gen- 
eral Hines presented diplomas to all 
members of the graduating classes in- 
eluding the National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers’ Class. 

This is the sixth class to graduate 
at the Infantry School and more than 
one-third of the officers of Infantry 
have passed through the wonderful in- 
stitution and gone out to spread its 
doctrines and teachings throughout 
the service. 

At the close of the ceremonies, good- 
byes were the order all around and 
many of the officers departed that aft- 
ernoon for new fields of duty. 

@ 
Steeplechase and Hunt Breakfast 


NE of the enjoyable events of the 
season at Fort Davis, Canal Zone, 
was a steeplechase and hunt breakfast 
in which the officers and ladies of the 
14th Infantry participated. The chase 
started at Oury Field in the post and 
led through the target range and Mindi 
farms to the Colon road thence bac 
to the post parade, consuming a little 
over one hour. On the return Colonel 
Howland gave a hunt breakfast at his 
quarters. 


Random Notes 


F the 48 men of Co. H, 10th In. 

fantry, who fired the expert 
test last week at Camp Knox, 31 of 
them came through as expert gunners 
and the remaining 17 made the sharp- 
shooters’ goal. This is the second year 
that this company has qualified 100 
per cent of their men. Lieut. W. |. 
Sherfey commands the company and 
the success attained is due mainly to 
his untiring energy and attention to 
detail. 

The big parade ground at the Infan- 
try School has been named ‘‘Gordon 
Field’’ to commemorate the services 
of the late Maj. Gen. Walter H. Gor- 
don, who was Commandant of the In- 
fantry School for three years . 

Five Companies of the 25th Infan- 
try qualified 100 per cent during the 
target season just ended at Nogales 
and the regimental average is above 97 
per cent. Companies L, G, B, Service 
and C are those included in the honor 
roll. Company B leads with a high 
average score of 291.64, followed 
closely by Company C with 291.04. 
Of the officers 9 came out as expert 
riflemen, 17 as sharpshooter and 4 as 
marksmen. This is truly a remarkable 
record, one that will stand near the 
top of the list for the year’s practice. 

More than 100 Reserve Officers who 
reside in the Northeastern part of 
Wisconsin, met at Oshkosh and organ- 
ized a chapter of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. There was much enthusiasm 
in evidence and the spirit of patriot- 
ism and loyalty prevailed. 

A resolution was passed in which 
the Wisconsin National Guard was 
highly endorsed and the whole-hearted 
support of the organization extended. 
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The leading speakers were Gen. C. R. 
Boardman, Col. F. Ryan Duffy, Na- 
tional Viee Commander American 
Legion, Col. H. I. Weed and Col. 
George R. Green. Maj. Albert Tuck- 
er is in charge of reserve activities in 
this district and the success of the af- 
fair was due to his untiring efforts. 

As a result of the Olympic tryout 
at Quantico the Infantry made two 
places on the rifle team that is to rep- 
resent the United States. Sergt. Dan- 
iel Fenton, who has been identified 
with the infantry team for a number 
of years, made second place on the 
squad with a total of 1,808 points, and 
Lieut. S. R. Hinds, who was a mem- 
ber of last year’s infantry team, made 
sixth place with a score of 1,733. 
Sergt. F. Ioerger, who is an old in- 
fantry team member, missed the squad 
by a bare margin of 5 points. 

The 10th Infantry speed boat has 
been named ‘‘The Bullet.’’ It was 
built for the purpose of entrance in 
the Ohio River races this fall and 
when the time comes for action is fully 
expected to live up to its name. The 
name was selected by a board of offi- 
cers from among thousands that were 
submitted by the members of the regi- 
ment. 

The Tanks baseball team has start- 


ed the season with a punch that bids 
fair to place them with the topnotch- 
ers. The team has won from Bolling 
Field, Loyola College and Fort How- 
ard. The lone defeat was to the crack 
team of St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

On his departure for duty in the 
United States a review of the 15th In- 
fantry was tendered Lt. Col. Albert B. 
Sloan, whe has been on duty with the 
regiment for the past three years. 
From time to time Colonel Sloan has 
commanded the regiment for short 
periods. Following the review Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Connor entertained in 
honor of Colonel and Mrs. Sloan. 
Colonel Sloan goes to New York City 
for duty with the 77th Division. 

Of the seven sergeants of Company 
L, 20th Infantry, four are members of 
the Officers Reserve Corps and take an 
active part in the doings of the Corps. 
Each of these men has taken the cor- 
respondence course this year and fin- 
ished the allotted work with credit. 
They are lst Sergt. W. M. Goldsberry, 
Sergts. Frederick Anderson, S. W. 
Cieslak and J. H. Harrell. The Com- 
pany is a unit of the Infantry demon- 
stration battalion at the Field Artillery 
School. 
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Junior R. 0. T. C. Units as Viewed by 
the Riverside Military Academy 

SUALLY a boy past the age of 

childhood is no longer satisfied 
with the local publie school, and begins 
to interest himself in the games and 
oecupations of a young man. More- 
over, the home is not supplied with the 
means of entertaining him; the father, 
in many cases, has not the time to sup- 
ply the needed companionship and su- 
pervision, so that the boy is likely to 
form associations that endanger and 
often ruin his future career. 


If we assume that parents are alive 
to the risk of letting the boy run loose 
upon the streets, the question is, what 
shall be done with him? Many courses 
suggest themselves, and the wise pa- 
rent will consider each carefully before 
reaching a decision. 

The boy should, if practicable, be 
sent to college. This should be the ul- 
timate goal of every boy who is men- 
tally capable of receiving a collegiate 
education ; but in order to profit by col- 
legiate training the boy must be pre- 
pared in intellect and in character. It 
is a serious mistake to send a very 
young or immature boy to a college or 
university. Such a boy is prepared 
neither mentally or morally for the un- 
restrained liberty of college and uni- 
versity life. He may, by good fortune 
or through unusual mental or moral 
qualities, escape the temptations and 
overcome the difficulties which such 
freedom carries with it, but the chances 
are against this. On the one hand, be- 
ing unprepared intellectually, he does 
not develop as he would naturally be 
expected to do; on the other hand, be- 
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ing unprepared morally, he is not ale 
to withstand the temptations to whi |; 
all boys are exposed. 


A military school has many advan. 
tages. It offers incentives for good 
conduct and obedience. These are bot |: 
positive and negative-rewards and pu.- 
ishments. Preferment and promotiv) 
in rank on the one hand, and depriv:.- 
tion of privileges on the other, bot!) 
conduce greatly to right conduct. Als: 
the military school affords a means 0! 
satisfying the natural desire of the boy 
to be actively engaged in something. 
The greatest evil that afflicts society is 
idleness, and the best means of com- 
bating evil tendencies in a boy or a 
man is to keep him so busily engaged 
that he has no time to devote to evi! 
pursuits. The military drill requires 
time and is one of the best forms o/ 
physical exercise. It is safe to say 
that, if we keep a boy busily engaged 
in physical and mental exercise during 
his formative period, we shall save him 
from most of the errors to which you'!: 
falls a prey. ; 

Military training in school is good 
in every respect—good for the boys, 
good for the school, and good for the 
country. A free, erect, graceful car- 
riage of the body is an acquisition an 
a delight. It has a value in commerce 
as well as in war. Arms and legs are 
distressing appendages to a boy under 
observation, until he has been taugh: 
the use of them in repose. The chin is 
too neighborly with the chest, and the 
eyes find the floor too soon; they nee: 
to have the fifteen paces marked off 
The sluggish need to be quickened, an: 
the quick taught to stand, the wilful tv 
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control the will, and all to observe 
quickly. The disputatious need to 
learn that there are conditions where 
debate is inadmissible; the power and 
beauty there is in a company—moved 
by one man and as one man. 

Athletie sports have their due—per- 
haps undue—attention in most of the 
colleges and high schools. None of 
these exercises or sports is, however, a 
substitute for military drill, and some 
of them ereate a new need for it. A 


good oarsman need not be erect or. 


graceful; a good arm and plenty of 
wind meet his needs. The champion 
‘‘eyelist’’ is not apt to have square 
shoulders. In baseball the pitcher 
seems, to an occasional observer, to 
have parted with his natural grace in 
order to endow the curved ball. 

Military drill develops the whole 
man—head, chest, arms, and legs— 
proportionately; and so it promotes 
symmetry and corrects the excesses of 
other forms of exercise. It teaches 
quickness of eye and ear, hand and 
foot—qualifies men to step and act in 
unison, teaches subordination; and 
best of all, it qualifies a man to serve 
his community and his country. 

Under our system of a small stand- 
ing army, our strength and safety lie 
in the general dissemination of mili- 
tary training and knowledge among 
the people. What the man and citizen 
ought to know in order to fully dis- 
charge his duty to his country should 
be imparted to the boy. 

® 


Athletic Training Course, Infantry 
School 

HE War Department has approved 

the establishment of a two-year 

course of instruction at the Infantry 

School to be known as the ‘‘ Athletic 


Training Course’’ for officers. The of- 
ficers to attend this course will be se- 
lected from those on duty with Infan- 
try units at The Infantry School. The 
number to attend the course will be 
fixed each year by the Commandant, 
who will adjust the number so as not 
to impair the efficiency of troop train- 
ing. When graduates of this course 
are due for change of station, it is in- 
tended to distribute them among In- 
fantry regiments. 

Aside from the fact that the Infan- 
try must be in perfect physical condi- 
tion to stand the hardships of battle 
and campaign, it is a fact that good 
athletics increase the morale of a com- 
mand. Every soldier should take part 
in some form of well directed athletics. 
Company, battalion and regimental 
commanders have not the time to man- 
age and coach athletic teams. This is, 
essentially, work for young lieutenants 
who are themselves able to participate 
actively. For these reasons it is 
deemed desirable to have at The In- 


fantry School a course in athletic 
training. 
@ 
Recruiting 


HE Commanding General, Third 
Corps Area announced in General 
Orders No. 14, dated June 3, 1924, that 
every organization under his jurisdic- 
tion was at full authorized enlisted 
strength and commends the Recruiting 
Officer and his assistants for the splen- 

did results they have secured. 

. ® 

The Good Old Days 
N Infantry officer on duty in the 
Historical section of the War Col- 
lege came across the following inter- 
esting information in the records of 
the Lewis & Clark expedition in 1804. 
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(ORDERLY Book; CLARK) : 
Orvers OcToser 137TH, 1804. 
A Court Martial to Consist of nine 
members will set today at 12 o’clock 
for the trial of John Newman now 
under Confinement. Capt. Clark will 
attend to the forms & and rules of a 
president without giveing his opinion. 
Detail for the Court Martial 
Sergt. John Ordway 
Sergt. Pat. Gass 
Jo: Shields 
H: Hall 
Jo: Collins 
Wm. Werner 
Wm. Bratten 
Geo: Shannon 
Sias Goodrich 
(Note:—Hall and Collins had al- 
ready been tried and lashed by pre- 
vious Courts.) 
Meriwether Lewis Capt. 
Ist U. 8. Regt. Infty. 
Wm. Clark Capt. 
or E. N. W D (Engineer North 
Western Discovery) 


In conformity with the above order 
the Court martial convened this day 
for the trial of John Newman, charged 
with ‘‘having uttered repeated expres- 
sions of a highly criminal and muti- 
nous nature; the same having a ten- 
dency not only to’ distroy every Prin- 
ciple of military discipline, but also 
to * * * disafect to them (party) 
to the service for which they have 
been so sacredly and solemnly en- 
gaged.’’ The Prisoner plead Not 
Guilty to the charge exhibited against 
him. The court after having duly con- 
sidered the evidence aduced, as well as 
the defense of the said prisoner, are 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
prisoner John Newman is guilty of 
every part of the charge exhibited 
against him, and do sentence him 
agreeably to the rules and articles of 
war, to receive seventy five lashes on 
his bear back, and to be henceforth 
discarded from the perminent party 
engaged for North Western discovery ; 
two thirds of the Court concurring in 


the sum and nature of the punishment 
awarded. The commanding officers ap- 
prove and confirm the sentence of the 
court, and direct the punishment to 
take place tomorrow between the 
hours of one and two P. M. The com- 
manding officers further direct that 
John Newman in future be attached to 
the crew and mess of the red Perogw: 
as a laboring hand on board the same, 
and that he be deprived of his arms 
and accoutrements, and not to be per- 
mitted the HONOR OF MOUNTING GUARD 
untill further orders; the commanding 


_ Officers further direct that in lieu of 


the guard duty that Newman has been 
exempted from by virtue of this order, 
that he shall be exposed to such druge- 
ries as they may think proper to direct 
from time to time with a view to the 
general relief of the detachment. 
® 
Expenditure of Small Arms 
Ammunition 

STUDY based upon the assump- 

tion that the provisions of Train- 
ing Regulations are carried out for the 
normal peace strength of organized 
units and C. M. T. Camps, indicates 
that the following amounts of smal! 
arms ammunition will be required an- 
nually : 


Pistol 

Component Cal. 30 Cal. 45 
Regular Army... 64,587,450 21,648,050 
National Guard... 53,612,900 26,134,000 
Organized Res’ves 9,000,000 3,640,000 
R. O. T. C.W.... 18,181,600 2,000,000 
Cc. M. T. C............ 12,800,800 1,230,900 


— 54,652,950 





War Plans and Organization 
URING the period July 1, 1923- 
June 30, 1924, revised tables of 
organization, war strength, for all In- 
fantry organizations were completed 
and approved. A continuous study 's 
being made of tables of organization 
by members of this office with the idea 
of submitting from time to time such 
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modifications as may appear to be de- 
sirable. Two serious defects exist in 
the present reduced peace strength or- 
ganization. The strength of the com- 
munications platoons has been reduced 
materially but the same number of 
headquarters and therefore the same 
channels of communication have been 
retained. Experience has shown that 
approximately the same strength com- 
munications platoons are needed in 
peace as in war, especially in field ex- 
Rifle, machine gun and how- 
itzer companies should be so organized 
that after the usual daily overhead 
such as kitchen police, sick, furlough, 
ete., are taken out, those organizations 
could still turn out a war strength pla- 
toon and company headquarters. Such 
is not the ease with the present orga- 
nization, due to limited personnel 
available. 


ercises. 


® 
Rifle Marksmanship 
URING the target season 1923, out 
of 37 Infantry regiments, 22 qual- 
ified 90 per cent or better, 11 qualified 
between 80 per cent and 90 per cent 
and four failed to qualify the required 
80 per cent. 
® 
Machine Gun Marksmanship 
HIRTY-TWO regiments qualified 
90 per cent or more and four qual- 
ified between 80 per cent and 90 per 
cent, 
® 
School Training of Enlisted Men, 
Regular Army 
HE policy of sending selected In- 
fantry enlisted men from organiza- 
tions to special service schools with a 
view to their being used as instructors 
in post and unit schools, is being con- 
tinued. A total of $5,862.86 was al- 


lotted to the Chief of Infantry for the 
fiscal year 1924 to defray the cost of 
transportation of enlisted students to 
and from such schools. The number 
sent was governed largely by the avail- 
able funds. Thirty-seven students at- 
tended the Signal Corps School, ten 
the Chemical Warfare School and 
three the Cavalry School. 

Instead of sending enlisted men from 
tank units to the Tank School for spe- 
cial courses, students were obtained 
from tank organizations at Camp 
Meade and graduates sent direct from 
the school to organizations needing 
them. Vacancies thus created were 
filled by recruiting. During the year 
thirty-six graduates of the Tank 
School were sent out to organizations. 
This scheme resulted in saving the 
transportation funds that would have 
been required to move students to the 
school. 

The value of training as many en- 
listed instructors as practicable at spe- 
cial service schools has been 
strated. 


demon- 


® 
Automatic Rifle Marksmanship 
NE regiment qualified over 80 per 
cent, the remainder being below 
this amount. This is unquestionably 
due to the lack of training regulations. 
ce) 
Equipment Projects 
URING the fiseal year 1924 the In- 
fantry Board, after service tests, 
found the following items unsuited for 
Infantry use and recommended their 
rejection : 
(a) Tatelae waterproof clothing. 
(b) Cleaning solutions for firearms 
(Houghton’s and Stazon). 
(c) Pouch, first aid 
model). 


(Carlisle 
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(d) Using escort wagon by hitching 
three mules abreast. 

(e) Canister ammunition for tank 
guns. 

(f) Front area anti-aircraft sights 
for automatic rifles. 

(g) Signalling, panel. 

At present there are approximately 
100 projects being studied and tested 
by the Infantry Board, some of which 
are: 

Accuracy attachment for automatic 
rifles. The Ordnance Department is 
working on a combined accuracy at- 
tachment, recoil reducer an flash- 
hider. 

Improved 37-mm. gun ammunition. 

Improved 2.24-inch  (6-pounder) 
tank gun ammunition. Firings at 
Tank School have proven satisfactory. 

Caliber .50 machine gun ammuni- 
tion. 

Caliber .30, boat-tail ammunition. 
Ordnance test indicates increased 
range and accuracy. 

Spotlight ammunition. Little prog- 
ress so far due to mechanical difficul- 
ties. 

Tracer ammunition. 

Machine gun Functioning Board. 
Recommended by Infantry in March, 
1923, but matter held up due to lack 
of funds. 

Infantry Training Bombs. Initiated 
in 1921 by the Infantry but develop- 
ment suspended due to lack of funds. 

Machine gun Water Boxes. Second 
lot is under test by the Infantry Board. 

Machine gun ammunition boxes and 
belts. The Ordnance Department pro- 
poses issuing ammunition in belts, re- 
taining the present type of box. 

Cole Hand Carts. Additional test 
made by second division and two of 
Marine Corps type now being studied 
by Ordnance Department. 


Carts for 3-inch Stokes mortar. E> - 
perimental types recommended by |) - 
fantry Board are being tested by th. 
second division. 

Gyrosecopie Compass. Developmen: 
is being continued by the Ordnance «: 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 

Machine gun cooling system. Ori 
nance has sent two experimenta! 
pumps from Aberdeen to the Infantr, 
Board for test. 

Field Glasses. Ordnance will mani 
facture two 8-power glasses for test. 

Grenades. Ordnance is testing som 
filled with new explosives and a few 
have been sent to the Infantry Board. 

Semi-Automatic reduced  ealiber 
rifle. It is believed that this rifle wil! 
be ready for test by the Infantry) 
Board in the fall. 


Lachrymating candles, smoke cand 
les, chemical grenades and smok« 
shells. The Chemical Warfare Sery. 
ice is continuing the development of 
these articles. 

Communications carts, telephones 
and radio sets. The Signal Corps is 
continuing the development of these 
articles. 


Wool processed cotton blankets, Mar- 
mite food containers, khaki equipment 
dressing, cement for patching tentage, 
raincoats and ponchos, rubber heels, 
uskide soles, emergency and reserve 
rations. The Quartermaster Corps is 
continuing the testing and developiny 
of these articles. 

Sam Browne Belt. The Infantr) 
Board has recommended a leather loo) 
to prevent straps from sliding off the 
shoulders and also that shoulder strap- 
be provided on O. D. shirts, to be but 
toned, to prevent straps from sliding 
off when the belt is worn with the 
shirt. 
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Horses and Riding Hall 

T one post the officer in command 
A turns over horses and the riding 
hall to reserve officers one or more 
hours per week when they hold instrue- 
tion or practice at equitation. 

® 
Infantry Rifle and Pistol Team 


WO of the twelve successful candi- 
Tae for the American Olympic 
Team are high school students. This, 
of itself, might mean nothing, but upon 
a little reflection one finds that the 
Marine Team of ten which won the Na- 
tional Match at Perry last year were 
practically all young, nine being en- 
listed men. Our team as a rule is older 
and has a preponderance of officers, 
due in a measure to our method of se- 
leecting the team. It might be well for 
regimental commanders, and, in fact, 
all officers on duty with units, to con- 
sider the possibility of developing team 
shots from the young enlisted men, 
even those firing their first time. This 
would undoubtedly help to develop a 
large reservoir of team material. In a 
course of a few years it would surely 
develop many team shots. 


Signal Communications 
E have received a supply of the 
following Training Manuals from 
the Signal Corps: 


T. M. No. 20—Basie Signal Communi- 
eation (Students’ Manual for All 
Arms). 

T. M. No. 21—Basie Signal Communi- 


eation (Instructors’ Guide for All 

Arms). 

M. No. 22—Telephone Switchboard 

Operator (Students’ Manual for All 

Arms). 

T. M. No. 23—Telephone Switchboard 
Operator (Instructors’ Guide for All 
Arms). 


T. 


T. M. No. 24—Message Center Special- 
ist (Students’ Manual for All 
Arms). 

T. M. No. 25—Message Center Special- 
ist (Instructors’ Guide for All 
Arms). 


These have been distributed by this 
office to each Infantry regiment, Infan- 
try brigade, tank battalion, tank com- 
pany, separate tank platoons, Infantry 
Board, Infantry and Tank Schools. 

They should be of considerable help 
to officers charged with the training of 
communications personnel. 


D 














Varied 
Officers Equipment 


ISTED below is the equip- 
ment required to be in posses- 
4M) sion of officers and the pre- 
ed manner in which it should be 
carried. Unless otherwise specified all 
references are to A. R. No. 600-40. 

The steel helmet and gas mask are 
not included, as they are carried only 
when specifically so prescribed by the 
commanding officer. (Note A, to par. 
9. Note notes pertaining to Table 1, 
page 14, Cir. No. 58, W. D., July 18, 
1923). 


FOR FIELD DUTY—DISMOUNTED OFFICERS 

Ammunition, 21 rounds. (Par. 8, 3, 
G, 13). 

1 Canteen, cup and cover, carried on 
belt over right buttock. (Par. 59). 

1 Compass. (Par 8, 3, G, 19). 

1 Dispatch case. (Optional per Cir. 
No. 58, W. D., 23, page 13). 

1 Field message book with pencil. 
(Cir. No. 58, W. D., 23, page 12). 

1 First aid packet and pouch. Car- 
ried on belt on left hip just back of 
seam of breeches. (Par. 63). 

1 Flash light, complete with battery 
and bulb. (Cir. No. 58, W. D., 23, 
page 13). 

1 Field glasses. Carried on left side, 
suspended from the belt, or by a strap 
passing over the right shoulder. (Par. 
62). 

2 Identification tags marked with 
name, rank and branch and letters U. 
S. Worn suspended from the neck un- 
derneath the clothing. (Par. 33). 

1 Magazine pocket. Worn on belt in 
front of the left hip. (Par. 63). 

1 Musette bag containing meat car, 
knife, fork and spoon. Carried on left 
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side with a strap over right shoulder or 
on the back. (Par. 65 and 66). 

1 Note book. (Par. 8, 3, G, 21). 

1 Pistol with holster. Carried on 
belt over right hip. (Par. 52). 

1 Sam Browne belt, with double 
shoulder straps. (Par. 55). 

1 Watch. (Par. 8, 3, G, 20). 

1 Whistle. Carried by company 
officers. (Par. 8, 3, G, 21). 


FOR FIELD DUTY—MOUNTED OFFICERS 


Same as above less musette bag and 
contents, canteen, cup and cover and 
whistle. Additional articles or those 
prescribed for dismounted officers but 
carried differently are as follows: 

1 Canteen with cup and mounted 
cover. Carried on horse as noted be- 
low under horse equipment. (Par. §, 
3, H). 

1 Knife, fork and spoon. Carried 
on horse as noted below under horse 
equipment. (Par. 8, 3, H). 

1 Pair riding gloves or gauntlets of 
buckskin or other suitable Grey mate- 
rial. (Par. 8, 3, H, 1). 

1 Pair spurs with straps (par. 8, 3, 
H, 2) or chains. (Par 44, A. R. 600-35 
as amended by Change 9). 

1 Whistle for battalion commanders. 
(Par. 8, 3, G, 21). 


FOR FIELD DUTY—MOUNTED OFFICERS— 
HORSE EQUIPMENT 

1 Bridle, Type WD issue, model 
1909, of French officers’ type. (Par. 
58; also page 16, Cir. 58, WD, 23). 

1 Canteen, cup and cover. Carried 
on off side cantle ring. (Par. 59), 
except as otherwise prescribed. 

1 Cantle bag. (Cir. 58, WD, 23) or 
pommel and cantle pockets contatuing 
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meat ean, knife, fork and spoon. (Par. 
8, 3, H, 8). 

2 Pommel pockets. 
23). 

1 Curry comb and horse brush. 
Carried in the off side saddle bag or 
the off side pommel pocket, except as 
otherwise preseribed. (Par. 60). 

1 Feed bag or nose bag. (Par. 8, 3, 
H, 10). The feed bag (grain bag in- 
closed) will be carried as a roll in the 
pommel coat straps and, with the new 
model equipments, on top of the pom- 
mel pockets. (Par. 61). Except as 
otherwise preseribed the nose bag will 
be carried by officers on the off side of 
the cantle. When the blanket is car- 
ried it will enclose the end of the blan- 
ket roll on the off side of the cantle. 
(Par. 67). The blanket will not be car- 
ried on the saddle by officers merely 
for purposes of inspection. (Par. 56). 

1 Grain bag. (Cir. 58, WD, 23, 
page 16). 

1 Saddle. Type, officers’ saddle, 
model 1917, or the French officers’ sad- 
ale, field type. (Par. 68). 

1 Saddle blanket. (Par. 8, 3, H, 6). 
Used in field with all types of saddles. 
(Cir. 58, WD, 23, page 16). 

1 Saddle cloth for general and field 
officers only (par. 8, 3, H, 7), with in- 
signia. (Cir. 58, WD, 23, page 16). 
See Par. 43; also 18, AR 600-35. 


(Cir. 58, WD, 


1 Sureingle or cooling strap. (Par. 
8, 3, H, 9). 
2 Extra horse shoes with nails. (Cir. 


58, WD, 23, page 16). 

FOR HABITUAL WEAR UNDER ARMS, EX- 
CEPT ON FIELD DUTY 
Dismounted Officers 

1 Saber ‘with saber knot and nickel 
saber chain or leather saber slings. 

(Par. 8, 2, D, 1, as amended by Change 

No. 10). 


1 Sam Browne belt. (Par 2, D. 
Same as Par. 8, 1, A, 10 as amended by 
Change No. 10). 


Mounted Officers 

Same as above with following in ad- 
dition: 

1 Pair riding gloves or gauntlets of 
buckskin or other suitable Grey mate- 
rial. (Par. 8, 2, E). 

1 Pair spurs with straps or strap and 
chain. (Par. 8, 2, E, as amended by 
Change No. 10). 


Horse Equipment 


1 Bridle. (Par. 58). 

1 Saber carrier. (Cir. 58, WD, 23, 
page 16). 

1 Saddle. (Par. 8, 2, E). 


1 Saddle cloth. (Par. 8, 2, E), with 
insignia. (Cir. 58, WD, 23, page 16). 
Note—The saber will not be carried 
in the field except by Cavalry. Offi- 
cers will carry the regulation saber 


with saber slings and knot on all ocea- 
sions on duty under arms, except in the 


field and on simulated field conditions. 
When dismounted the saber will be 
habitually worn guard to rear, with 
the seabbard hooked up. When mount- 
ed the saber will be carried in the saber 
carrier (guard to the front), which 
will be placed on the near side of the 
saddle, so adjusted that the saber is 
permitted to swing in a vertical plane. 
(Par. 53). 


® 
Christmas Cards! 


> T seems early to be talking about 
a1 Christmas cards, but it is the 
S29) purpose of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation to supply a large part of the 
Army with cards this year, and so we 
make this early announcement, prin- 
cipally for the benefit of our friends 
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in the Philippines and other outlying 
stations. 

Last Christmas we supplied some six 
hundred officers with greeting cards. 
This year we expect to double this 
number. We have therefore made up 
a number of original and exclusive de- 
signs to meet the demand for distinct- 
ive greeting cards. 

The experience of past years has 
taught us how unsatisfactory it is to 
try to buy a card with a ready-made 
greeting engraved on it and then try 
to match the lettering and overprint it 
from an officer’s visiting card plate. 
In the first place, one selects not the 
card he most prefers, but one with let- 
tering similar to an existing card plate. 
Sometimes a match can be made, but 
each engraver has his distinctive style 
and size of lettering and an exact 
match is seldom possible. Then, if the 
card plate has been used several times, 
the lettering is a bit worn and does not 
show up like the type on the greeting 
ecard. Mostly the effect is a hodge- 
podge and shows what it is—a compro- 
mise. 

So here is our suggestion. Have a 
full plate engraved with your name 
and personal greeting. All our cards 
will be blank except for the design. 
You select the one you like or that best 
fits your pocketbook and have us im- 
print it, greeting and name, from your 
own special plate. Then you have 
what you want—something distinctive 
and individual. This plate may be 
used from year to year, with a new de- 
sign of card. 


And the cost will probably be no more 
than the compromise ecards you have 


been using, because we advocate |} 
use of hand-engraved script letters {or 
the entire plate, in our opinion ‘he 
most beautiful of all and the most «p- 
propriate for greeting ecards, while at 
the same time it is the most economic:|. 
Coneretely, we will engrave a {\:!! 
plate in this beautiful seript at a es 
of only $4.50 for fifteen words or less, 
while the cost of cards and envelo):s 
stamped from this individual plate w ‘|| 
run from $8 to $18 a hundred, depend. 
ing solely on the fineness of the card se- 
lected 
On the second cover page of this is- 
sue we illustrate in miniature some of 
our cards. Others will be shown each 
month and we will publish a handsom: 
catalogue in time for the Christmas or 
ders. As they say in the radio worl, 
“Stand by for further announce 
ments.”’ 
® 
Training Regulations 
E have had so many applications 
for a list of the Infantry 
Training Regulations that we 
have prepared a list of them, which is 
published below and which gives the 
publication status of each: 


Reference Publication 
Number. Title. Status. 


25-10 Instruction with Saber(*)-2 
50-15 Instruction, Dismount- 
ed, Without Arms Published 
-20 Instruction, Dismount- 
ed, with Rifle and 
Automatie Rifle Published 
-25 Instruction with the 
Bayonet Published 
-30 Instruction with Gren- 
ades (*)-2 
-80 The Infantry Pack © (*)-2 





(*)-1 In hands of The Adjutant General for publication. 


(*)-2 Not yet submitted to The Adjutant General for approval. 
Service Regulations, 1923, may now be purchased 


Note: Field 


from the Infantr) 
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90 Display of Equipment, 320-10 The Rifle (Ord- 
Foot Troops Published nance ) (*)-2 
75-10 Messenger and Agent (*)-1 -25 The Automatic Rifle 
75-15 Color Sergeant and (Ordnance) (*)-1 
Standard Bearer (*)-1 -35 The Browning Ma- 
110-5 Military Courtesy (*)-2 chine Gun (Cal. 30) 
113-5 Hygiene Published (Ordnance ) (*)-1 
115-5 Physieal training (*)-1 -85 The 3-inch Trench 
130-10 The Band Dismounted (*) -2 Mortar (Light Mor- 
135-5 Ceremony of Guard tar) (Ordnance) (*)-2 
Mounting Published 330-30 Ammunition for the 
135-15 Interior Guard Duty (*)-1 37-mm. Gun (Ord- 
145-5 Musketry Published nance) (*)-2 
150-5 Marksmanship, Rifle, 95 Ammunition for the 3- 
Individual Published inch Trench Mortar 
-10 Marksmanship, Rifle, (Light Mortar)  (Ord- 
General Published nance) (*)-2 
-15 Rifle Seore Book Published 420-5 List of T. R. (*)-2 
-30 Marksmanship, Auto- 420-10 Minimum  Qualifica- 
matic Rifle Published tions (*).9 
-35 Marksmanship, Ma- 420-15 Outline of Infantry 
chine Gun Published Training (*).2 
150-40 Marksmanship, 37- 420-20 Dismounted Ceremo- 
mm. Gun and 3-inch nies (*).2 
Trench Mortar Published -30 Technique of 37-mm. 
200-5 Seouting and Patrol- Gun Fire (*)-1 
ing, Dismounted Published -35 Technique of 3-inch 
225-5 To Pitch and Strike Trench Mortar Fire (*)-1 
Shelter Tents, Foot -40 Drill and Combat Sig- 
Troops (*)-1 nals Published 
225-15 To Pitch and Strike -45 Drill,General Instrue- 
Common, Wall and tions Published 
Pyramidal Tents (*)-1 -50 Drill, the Rifle Squad, 
240-10 Technique of Machine Platoon and Com- 
Gun Fire, Direct pany Published 
Laying Published 55 Drill, the Machine 
-15 Technique of Machine Gun Squad, Platoon 
Gun Fire, Indirect and Company (*)-2 
Laying (*)-1 -60 Drill, the Infantry 
-20 Combat Practice, Ma- Battalion Published 
chine Gun Published -65 Drill, Hq. Co., Regt., 
-30 Machine Gun Mathe- Battalion and Brig- 
matics (*)-1 ade (*)-2 





(1)-1 In hands of The Adjutant General for publication. 





(*)-2 Not yet submitted to The Adjutant General for approval. 
Note: Field Service Regulations, 1923, may now be purchased from the Infantry 


Association, 
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-70 Drill, Service Co. Published 
-75 Drill, The Howitzer 
Squad, Platoon and 
Company (*)-2 
-80 Drill, Infantry Regi- 
ment and Brigade (*)-1l 
-85 Extended Order, The 
Rifle Squad, Section 
and Platoon Published 
-90 Extended Order, The 
Machine Gun Squad 


and Platoon Published 
-100 Development of Of- 
fensive Combat (*)-2 


-105 Combat Principles, 

The Rifle Squad Published 
-110 Combat Principles, 

The Rifle Section Published 
-115 Combat Principles, 

The Rifle Platoon Published 
-120 Combat Principles, 

The Rifle Company Published 
-125 Combat Principles, 

The Machine Gun 

Section Published 
-130 Combat Principles, 

The Machine Gun 

Platoon Published 
-135 Combat Principles, 

Machine Gun Com- 

pany Published 
-140 Combat Principles, 

The Howitzer Com- 

pany Squads Published 
-150 Combat Principles, 

The Howitzer Pla- 

toon Published 
-155 Combat Principles, 

The Howitzer Com- 

pany Published 
-160 Combat Principles, 

The Infantry Battal- 

ion Published 


-165 Combat Principles, 
The Hdqrs. Company, 
Inf. Bn. (*)-1 
-170 Combat Principles, 
The Infantry Regi- 
ment (*)-1 
-175 Combat Principles, 
Hq. Co. Inf. Regi- 
ment (*)-1 
-180 Combat Principles, 
The Service Com- 
pany, Inf. Regt. (*)-1 
-185 Combat Principles, 
The Infantry Brig- 
ade (*)-1 
-190 Combat Principles, 
Hdgqrs. Co. Infantry 
Brigade (*)-1 
® 
The Corona 


ig the past 10 years the ad- 
“1 vertisement of the Corona 
ae typewriter has appeared in 
every issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
and it has been our agreeable work tv 
assist in some measure in the advance 
of the Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., to 
its present commanding position where 
its new and enlarged factories turn out 
a completed Corona every two minutes 
of the working day. 

The series of ads in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL have been well written and 
have given proof of Corona’s durabil- 
ity as well as adaptability for military 
use, as they have shown actual use of 
this machine in the air as well as in 
trenches and dugouts. 

One ad told of Corona being adopted 
after tests and comparisons with for- 
eign as well as other American ma- 
chines, by most of the allied nations 
engaged in the late war. Another 
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showed the manner in which the 2d 
Canadian Expeditionary Force car- 
ried Coronas attached to bicycles and 
pointed out that few typewriters could 
be made part of such equipment even 
if they would stand the punishment. 
In the series, a number of actual war 
photographs were used among which 
were pictures showing Corona in ser- 
vice with the American Ambulance at 
Crombeke, Belgium; Corona after two 
years war use by a lieutenant of the 
Belgian army ; as used in a U. 8S. Army 
field radio service car; in use by an 
observer of an airplane in flight and 
many other equally interesting and un- 
usual seenes. Other copy told of 
Coronas surviving shell fire, mud, salt 
water, falls from moving trains and 
buildings, windows, fires, ete. As one 
line in an advertisement quoted, 
‘‘Nothing seems to hurt a Corona.”’ 
These are the more spectacular things, 
but Corona has stood up also under the 
constant test of day after day pound- 
ing for years at a time in camps, 
offices, homes and on the road. Some 
Coronas have gone for as long as ten 
years without a cent being spent for 
repairs. It is such records as these 
that has kept Corona in the lead and 
caused people to turn, to it when they 
wanted a portable typewriter th: 
would stand up. 

It is therefore with a particular 
sense of pleasure that we are able to 
chronicle the latest advance of the 
manufacturers of this handy type- 
writer in the announcement of the 
Corona Four, a standard four-bank, 
single shift keyboard, thus eliminating 
the single feature that has prevented 
the almost universal adoption of this 
machine for field work. The new de- 
sign offers entire interchangability for 
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those accustomed to the standard key- 
board and yet its height over all is only 
four and one-quarter inches and its 
weight slightly more than 12 pounds. 

We believe that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Corona Company to discon- 
tinue the marketing of the 3-shift type- 
writer on which the reputation of 
Corona was built, but only to open up 
new markets from among those who 
prefer the standard keyboard 
long familiarity with it. 


® 


from 


Fundamentals 


HE following are Quotations 
from General Summerall’s An- 
nual Inspection Report: 





Troops well trained and disciplined, 
with proper morale, are not held up or 
checked by shortage of ammunition, 
fatigue, hunger, period of action, 
losses, or other considerations. 

Where runners of one organization 
marching with another do not report 
the position of the troops with which 
they are marching, the organization 
commander should not accept the ab- 
sence of information from his adjoin- 
ing neighbor, but should send out ad- 
ditional runners and keep contact at 
all times. 

It must be the rule for information 
to flow continuously and freely from 
front to rear and for the rear echelon 
to avoid using communications as much 
as possible to permit the receipt of 
news from the front. 

The lack of properly adjusted equip- 
ment and properly fitted shoes is the 
cause of the greatest number of cas- 
ualties on marches. 

Marching in double time is a valu- 
able method of teaching concentration 
and coordination. 

Close order or basic disciplinary 
drills are essential to successful tech- 
nical training of every kind. Troops 
that are the best trained as soldiers 
are the most efficient technically and 
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the reverse is equally true. There is 
ample time for training if instructors 
prepare themselves thoroughly and if 
the time is utilized to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The harmful results of fatigue and 
special duty upon training have gen- 
eral application in the military ser- 
vice. These conditions have always 
been accepted and must always be ac- 
cepted and overcome. 

The regimental advance C. P. should 
be considered an emergency position 
for a colonel, so he can be near the 
troops and by his personality and pres- 
ence, support the action or resort to 
personal leadership. It is also organ- 
ized as the troops progress as a new 
position for the C. P. When an emerg- 
ency does not exist, the regimental 
commander should be at his own post 
of command and he should realize that 
when he leaves the C. P., he passes 
over in great measure the making of 
decisions to a subordinate and in gen- 
eral actually loses command of the situ- 
ation for the time. The battalion is 
the ‘‘fighting unit’’ just as the platoon 
is the ‘‘firing unit’’ and experience 
does not sanction a forward and rear 
command post for a battalion com- 
mander. The battalion being the 
“*fighting unit,’’ its cormander’s C. 
P. should be as far forward as pos- 
sible consistent with his mission of 
fighting his battalion. 

Referring to Morale.—That special 
effort should be made to ineculeate the 
soldierly spirit to accept without ques- 
tion the necessities of the service. 


® 
Book Review 
Encyclopedia of Food, by Artemas 

Ward. New York: Ward Publish- 

ing Company. Illustrated. Price, 

$10. 

An extraordinarily attractive volume 
is the new Encyclopedia of Food, just 
published by Artemas Ward. The 
color pages alone—most of them from 
new plates—are worth several times 
the price of the book. Many are veri- 


table masterpieces in design and ex: +. 
tion. It is difficult to name the | est 
of the collection of eighty, but am: ng 
the most interesting are the bam!.oo 
grove (digging the edible shoots), hur. 
vesting cocoa-pods, fishes (five pages), 
game birds (two pages), maple-sap 
collecting, mushrooms (a double pag:), 
and a scene on a sugar-cane planta. 
tion. These are supplemented by a 
wonderful collection of photographs 
taken in all parts of the world—a large 
proportion of them in full page size— 
which constitute an education in them- 
selves. The paper is an expensive 
coated stock and the binding of library- 
buckram. 

The text covers every food that 
comes to the American table—and 
many that do not. Its several hundred 
articles make fascinating reading—it is 
almost impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to turn from page to page and 
story to story—and all the while one 
is acquiring knowledge that is of prac- 
tical significance and assistance, for 
many a short article—quickly and 
easily read and assimilated—conveys 
more of the right kind of information 
‘than would be obtained by consulting 
half a dozen of the ordinary kind of 
dry reference books. The Appendix 
has a food dictionary in six instead 
of the five languages of the former 
edition—English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Swedish. 

Again, there is much talk and writ- 
ing nowadays concerning vitamins and 
other food knowledge. The subject 's 
of intimate importance to everyone, but 
not everyone has either the time or 1"- 
clination to wade through special books 
on vitamins, dietetics, ete. Here again 
the new Encyclopedia comes to his res. 
cue, for the masterly, clearly expresse! 
summary in its eight-page article o» 
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Hood Values tells every thing that any 
nan—whether doctor or layman— 
needs to know in order to be able to 
live just as scientifically as he may 
want to! 

The book sells for the same price 
as the old edition—$10 a copy. 


® 
The Infantry 


| may be a roughneck. 

There is dirt behind my ears. 

| know nothing much 

About higher mathematies 

| am not supposed to be 

A bridge, road, and trench builder. 
| go where I am sent on foot. 

| carry my bedding 

And food with me. 

Also, I am loaded down 

With the tools of my trade 

| am not a highbrow. 

Neither am I an aristocrat. 
BUT— 

When there’s work to be done 

I am sent for. 

I build anything 

From a stretch of barbed wire 
To a railroad. 

I handle the accompanying guns 
When there is no one else to do it. 
I do not sit down and say 

‘It ean’t be done.’’ 

{DOIT. 

I let the other fellows complain. 
If it is a campaign 

| take the ground 

And I HOLD IT, TOO! 

I march, and starve, 

And fight, and play. 


That’s beeause I’m a roughneck 


And there’s dirt behind my ears 
In other words 

I'M THE INFANTRY 

AND I’M PROUD OF IT. 





Poison Ivy Cure 


ERSONS susceptible to poison 

ivy infection have right at 
"ee hand an antidote which, ac- 
cording to Dr. George A. Bunting, a 
Baltimore pharmacist, is infallible. If 
nature inflicts the poison, Dr. Bunting 
states, she also supplies the remedy in 
the jewel weed. 





Jewel weed, according to Dr. Bunt- 
ing, is a very common plant. It grows 
in swampy or damp, shady places and 
reaches a height of about four feet. 
In August it bears a spotted yellow 
flower something like a lady slipper. 
It has rather large leaves and the 
stems are jointed like reeds. 


**T discovered its value as an anti- 
dote for poison ivy or poison oak 
from an old man who was foreman 
of a gang of road menders,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘He said he had spent his life 
largely in the woods, as his father had 
before him, and that he never knew 
of a case of poison ivy infection jewel 
weed would not cure. 

**So I tried it out, making a tincture 
of the leaves. I experimented with 
it for an entire summer, and every one 
of the hundred or so cases treated 
was cured. 

‘‘The remedy is easily prepared at 
home simply by making a tea. It 
should be sopped freely on the in- 
fected areas, and only a few applica- 
tions are required in severe cases. For 
mild attacks it suffices to rub with the 
bruised leaves of the jewel weed, 
which is also known as lady slipper 
and wild celandine. The botanical 
name is Impatiens flavus. 

**T studied cures for poison oak in- 
fection in the government poison plant 
department at Washington. About 
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150 were listed, including jewel weed, 
but no particular emphasis was put 
upon it. Most of the remedies are un- 
certain in their action. They cure in 
some instances and have no effect 
whatever in others. Jewel weed, how- 
ever, is infallible.’’ 


® 


N. C. O. Increase 


HE outstanding Army legislation of 
the present Congress is that which 
provides for an increase in the percent- 
ages of noncommissioned officers of the 
various grades as provided for in sec- 
tion 4-b of the National Defense Act. 
The tabulation below shows the per- 
centages provided by the National De- 
fense Act and those provided for in the 
bills passed by the Senate and House: 


Grades 
1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 
mS Avs SSS 95 9.5 25 
Senate ............ .79 2.17 2.99 10.11 9.5 25 
, pw, a ee a ee 


The House adopted the percentages 
included in the bill as it was originally 
drawn and presented last year and 
which it was clearly shown that the 
Army required to enable it to fune- 
tion efficiently. The House percent- 
ages were incorporated into the law as 
it was finally passed. 

Much of the credit for the enactment 
of this measure must be accorded to 
Mr. McKenzie of the House, who has 
been untiring in his efforts to see that 
it was enacted into a law. He made a 
thorough study of the matter last year 
and was fully convinced that the Army 
needed this increase in order to en- 
able it to carry on efficiently and ef- 
fectively. He sponsored the measure 
up to the final day of the last Congress 
and, through some element of parlia- 
mentary procedure, failed to get it be- 


fore the House for action. As soon as 
the present session got under way he 
took up the measure again and has been 
unremitting in his efforts to see it 
through to a successful conclusion, The 
whole Army appreciates the service 
that Mr. McKenzie has rendered for 
them. 

The increases will enable the Army 
to provide the necessary noncommis- 
sioned officers for the activities with 
which it is charged by the National De- 
fense Act and will allow many of the 
deserving noncommissioned officers to 
be promoted back to the old grades 
from which they were demoted last 
year. 

® 


Changes in Regulations 


LL the service will rejoice at 

A the announcement made this 
me) week in Circular 38 which lays 
down the policy with respect to the 
revision of important War Depart- 
ment documents. Tables of Organiza- 
tion, Tables of Basie Allowances, 
Tables of Equipment, Personal Specifi- 
cations are all to be revised at the 
same time and at intervals of not less 
than three years. Mobilization plans 
may be revised yearly. Training 
Regulations are to be considered 
more or less fixed and such minor 
revisions as may be necessary are 
to be made soon after the beginning 
of the calendar year and they are 
to be coordinated with the revision 
of the other regulations and tables. 
Changes other than those noted 
are prohibited unless laws are en- 
acted which make them mandatory 
or in ease circumstances are such that 
a major change is necessary and the 
failure to make it would be manifest- 
ly detrimental to the Army as a whole. 
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This is good news for the service in 
the field. It will go a long ways to- 
ward the stabilization which is so earn- 
estly looked forward to by the officers. 

® 
Send Your Card Plate 


END your ecard plate to the In- 
fantry Association, then when 
ee] you want visiting cards all 
you have to do is to drop us a line 
and they will be forthcoming at once. 

We have a well organized system 
for taking eare of your plates. There 
is absolutely no chance of their being 
lost or damaged in any way. 

That those who have sent their 
plates for file in the past two years 
are satisfied with the arrangements 
and our service is evidenced by the 
fact that of the hundreds of plates 
that have been placed in our files not 
more than a dozen have been with- 
drawn and these only for a particu- 
lar purpose. 

Why not take advantage of this 
splendid service we are prepared ‘to 
render? We guarantee perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect. 

® 
The Pershing Cap 





OR months our Supply Depart- 
ment has been searching for 
an officer’s cap that we could 
recommend to the members of the In- 
fantry Association. It has at last been 
found. In the Pershing Cap which we 
have included in our list of equip- 
ment you will find an article that is of 
the very highest quality of material, 
workmanship and style. It is made 
exactly in accordance with the regula- 
tions by one of the leading military 
equipment manufacturers (Heiberg- 
er), which firm has been in this busi- 
ness for three generations. 

We have no hesitancy in recom- 








mending this cap to you and in plac- 
ing our iron-clad guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction behind 
every one sent out. 

The cap is made either in serge or 
whip cord. The price is $8.00, deliv- 
ered to you. 
page 5f. 


each and 


See advertisement on 


® 

Northwestern Finance Corporation 
N page 2b of the advertising 
section of this number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL will be 
found a map which shows graphically 
the nation wide organization of the 
Northwestern Finance Corporation. 

This is an organization designed for 
the financing of sales of the products 
of the Ford Motor Corporation which 
includes the Ford and Lincoln ears. 

The Corporation will own a majority 
of the stock in each of the Northwest- 
ern Financial institutions shown on the 
map. These latter are designed to 
supplement existing local banking fa- 
cilities in assisting the authorized Ford 
and Lincoln dealers to finance their 
purchases and sales to individuals on a 
thoroughly sound financial basis. 

The Northwestern Finance Corpora- 
tion will be glad to furnish any one 
who may be interested with full infor- 
mation and details of the organization 
and operation of the institution. They 
invite a complete investigation through 
your own banker or financial agent. 
The address is Northwestern Finance 
Corporation, 428 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

® 
Training Regulations 
WING to the demand for the 
Infantry Training Regulations 
fees in book form, the Infantry As- 
sociation has decided to publish them 
in that way. 
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The Training Regulations have been 
corrected up to date and are included 
in the volume of 650 pages which will 
be ready for delivery about July 20, 
1924. 

Each page of the book is an exact 
reproduction of the corresponding page 
of the Training Regulation concerned 
and the whole is bound in durable cloth 
binding. 

The following is a list of the Train- 
ing Regulation Pamphlets included in 
the book: 


MARKSMANSHIP 
T. R. 150-10 
Rifle, General 
ScouTING AND PATROLLING 
T. R. 200-5 
Scouting and Patrolling, Dismount: | 
INFANTRY DRILL 
T. R. 420-40 
Drill and Combat Signals 
INFANTRY DRILL 
T. R. 420-45 
General Introduction 
INFANTRY DRILL 











THE SOLDIER T. R. 420-50 
T. R. 50-15 The Rifle Squad, Platoon and ie 
Instruction Dismounted Without Arms Company 
THE SoLpIer InraNtTRY DriLi com 
T. R. 50-20 T. R. 420-60 Nat 
Instruction Dismounted with Rifle and The Infantry Battalion Org 
Automatic Rifle InrantRy Dri. the 
THE SoLpier T. R. 420-85 gar 
T. R. 50-25 Extended Order, the Rifle Squad, ute 
Instruction and Qualification with Section and Platoon wit 
Bayonet ComMBAT PRINCIPLES an 
Tue Souprer T. R. 420-105 Co 
T. R. 50-90 The Rifle Squad tir 
Display of Equipment, Foot Troops ComBaT PRINCIPLES co 
HYGIENE T. R. 420-110 in 
T. R. 113-5 The Rifle Section 
Principles of Personal Hygiene ComMBAT PRINCIPLES Ww 
Guarp Duty T. R. 420-115 th 
T. R. 135-5 The Rifle Platoon 
Ceremony of Guard Mounting, Foot ComBaT PRINCIPLES e 
' Troops T. R. 420-120 
MUSKETRY The Rifle Company 
T. R. 145-5 The price of this book will be $2.2) 
MARKSMANSHIP per copy. It will facilitate our publica. 
T. R. 150-5 tion and distribution problems if you 





Rifle, Individual will get your order in now. 























Progress in Organization 
HE National Defense Act of 
1920 merged into one Army of 
ir the United States the three 
components of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the newly created 
Organized Reserves. It provided that 
the peace establishment should be or- 
ganized into tactical divisions distrib- 
uted over the country in conformity 
with the potential military population, 
and administered in peace through 
Corps Areas so as to insure an effec- 
tive decentralized operation and ‘‘a 
complete and immediate mobilization’’ 
in the event of a serious emergency. 
The War Department proceeded 
with the task of reorganization, by 
the following successive stages: 





1. Formulation of basic plan of pro- 
cedure 

2. Allocation of Units 

3. Organization of Units 

4. Project for annual training 

5. Preparation for mobilization 


The task is approaching completion. 
World War installations have been 
closed. War records are no longer in 
great demand. Accounts to a large 
interest have been audited and closed. 
Surplus stocks have been cleared. The 
Army has undergone successive reduc- 
tions. Troops have been shifted to econ- 


form to the new plan. A scheme for a 
‘‘national position in readiness’’ and 
for a ‘‘covering force’’ te protect the 
major mobilization is partially in 
effect. Mobilization plans for all units 
are in the course of preparation. 

Basic Plan of Procedure. The first 
step was to determine the general 
strength of the military forces which 
might be needed in event of an emerg- 
ency in order to know the nature of 
the skeleton thereof which was to be 
constituted in the peace-time organiza- 
tion of the Army of the United States. 
It was then necessary to sub-divide this 
foree into such number of tactical 
units that there could be obtained a 
common denominator equal to Corps 
Areas which would consist of approxi- 
mately the same military population. 

The final conclusion was to provide 
for nine divisions from the Regular 
Army, eighteen divisions from the Na- 
tional Guard, and twenty-seven divis- 
ions from the Organized Reserves. 
This permitted division of the country 
into nine Corps Areas, which would 
contain one division from the Regular 
Army, two from the National Guard, 
and three from the Organized Re- 
serves. Under this plan each Corps 
Area could provide an army corps con- 
sisting of a Regular Army Division 
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and two National Guard divisions, and 
an army corps consisting of three Re- 
serve divisions. The Army corps com- 
posed of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard could be brought into 
condition in comparatively short time 
in order to act as a covering force dur 
ing the longer period required to as 
semble, equip, and train the army corps 
composed of Reserve divisions. 

The six old territorial Departments 
were converted into nine Corps Areas, 
whose commanders were straightway 
charged with carrying on the work of 
organization, each within his own geo- 
graphical area. 

Allocation of Units. The next step 
was to fit existing units into the newly 
created Army of the United States. 
Regular troops were moved to such of 
the available posts as would afford a 
fairly reasonable distribution, but per- 
mit the use of existing shelter where 
troops might undertake the perform- 
ance of their varied missions. 

In the case of the National Guard 
consideration had to be given to both 
state and federal needs, to preservation 
of old units and to maintenance of bal- 
ance in the interest of the whole plan. 
Boards were constituted which repre- 
sented both state and federal interests. 
All cooperated for the accomplishment 
of the common purpose. In the course 
of the proceedings it beeame necessary 
to change some designations and even 
to alter the nature of some units, but 
as far as practicable the identity of 
World War units was retained. 

With the Organized Reserves, the 
problem was not to fit old units into 
new places, but rather to create new 
units, skeleton units with only officers 
and non-commissioned specialists who 
will constitute a reception committee 


— 


for the citizens who will fill the organi. 
zations in event of war. The reserve 
divisions were allocated as far as prac- 
ticable to the states from whence came 
the similarly designated war-time di- 
visions of the National Army. For in- 
stance, the present 89th Division 1s 
based upon the states of Kansas, Ne. 
braska, and South Dakota, all states 
which contributed largely to the 89), 
of the World War. The present 77th 
is allocated to the lower portion of 
New York State, which sent the old 
77th to France, ‘‘New York’s Own.”’ 
Boards of Regular and Reserve officers 
decided on the distribution of the di- 
visional units. Infantry brigades and 
regiments were successively allotted 
portions of the entire divisional area 
in accordance with the distribution of 
population, so as to make available a 
local Infantry unit to which a man in 
any section of the state could be as- 
signed. Then the field artillery brig- 
ade was likewise apportioned to parts 
of its divisional area, largely placed 
those sections most likely to provide 
men familiar with the operation of 
horse-drawn or motor-drawn vehicles, 
as the case might require. Hospital 
units, ordnance companies, signal 
troops, and engineer organizations 
were indicated as to be raised from lo- 
ealities strong as medical centers, as 
manufacturing centers, or as railway 
or construction centers. Proceeding 
in this fashion, and working always so 
as to take the best advantage of local 
conditions, the tactical organizations of 
the new Army of the United States 
were fitted and placed at points ad- 
vantageous for mobilization. The out- 
line of the new army had been 
sketched. Regulars, Guard, and Re- 
serves were now provided with their 
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definite places in the scheme. The 
time was ripe for actual work to com- 
mence. : 

Organization of Units. The next 
step was the actual organization of 
units. In the Regular Army this was 
comparatively simple, requiring merely 
the attachment of existing units to 
higher commands and ‘‘inactive’’ units 
to ‘‘active’’ associates. For the Na- 
tional Guard the problem was more 
difficult. New units were required 
where facilities were not available. 
Some of these organizations were not 
adaptable to State police purposes. 
The commendable progress attained in 
the work of organization is an attesta- 
tion of the unselfish interest of state 
authorities. 


All that existed with which to start 
the organization of the Organized Re- 
serves was a reservoir of Reserve Offi- 
cers, who had been inactive since de- 
mobilization, or who had received their 
commissions through the R. O. T. C. 
The first act was to allot these officers 
for disposition within the Corps Area 
in which they resided. Then, in the 
summer of 1921, groups of Regular of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers 
went out to organize the framework of 
the Reserve Divisions in the Corps 
Areas. With names and addresses and 
qualifications of individual reservists 
they proceeded to the creation of organ- 
izations. Veterans of the war were 
placed in their war-time units, in units 
near their homes, or in positions for 
which they were peculiarly fitted. 
Newly commissioned reservists from 
the colleges and camps were added to 
these to help make up the skeleton 
strength. Assignments to date fill re- 
serve units to 3 per cent of the enlisted 
and 83 per cent of the officer strength. 


In all there are over 84,500 commis- 
sioned reservists, and 2,437 enlisted re- 
servists. The skeleton of the future 
war-time army is nearing completion. 
Training. After the general organi- 
zation was well under way, the next 
step was to provide a permanent sys- 
tem of training. The Regular Army 
needed to combine its training with its 
new missions. The National Guard 
had new elements to be considered. 
We had never attempted instruction 
of a skeleton force such as the Organ- 
ized Reserves. To some extent meth- 
ods have been revised in order to give 
each element or component of the new 
Army the benefit of the work of others. 
This process is still in progress. A 
few reservists have been called to duty 
each year for varied periods, at train- 
ing camps, at service schools, and at 
staff headquarters. They have been 
put in touch with the latest methods 
of military instruction, they have add- 
ed to their experience as instructors at 
C. M. T. Camps and through attend- 
ance at camps exclusively for them. 
Training has been given still other 
Reserve Officers through correspon- 
dence courses maintained by Corps 
Area Headquarters. The Reserve Offi- 
cers of many units meet regularly and 
work on military problems under the 
supervision of Regular Officers as- 
signed to their units. By their enthusi- 
astie interest and voluntary work with- 
out pay, they are supplementing the 
experience that can be _ provided 
through current appropriations. 
Preparation for Mobilization. The 
National Defense Act of 1920 provided 
that our military organization should 
contemplate ‘‘a complete and immedi- 
ate mobilization.’’ So, when the plans 
had been worked out, the units allotted, 
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the new organizations created, and a 
measure of training given, the next 
step was to formulate a procedure for 
mobilization. Plans for such a mobili- 
zation fall into two general classes ;— 
plans for the mobilization of man- 
power and plans for industrial mobili- 
zation. The plans for the military mo- 
bilization of our man-power—the first 
of the sort to be drawn by this country 
in time of peace—are in full accord 
with the principle of decentralized au- 
thority which governed the planning 
of the new army, the allocation of 
units, and the conduct of organization 
and training. 

War Department Mobilization Plan. 
The War Department plan for military 
mobilization is a general directive lay- 
ing the basis for all other plans. It 
specifies the size of the forces to be 
raised on the initial mobilization, the 
rate of calling men to the colors, the 
sequence of the steps to be taken, and 
the purely military means of provid- 
ing for recruits, replacements, shelter, 
supply, training, and troop movements. 
This plan contemplates an expansion 
of existing Regular and National 
Guard organizations and of the skele- 
tonized Reserves, by the exercise of de- 
centralized authority. It contemplates 
active cooperation by lower headquar- 
ters and civilian communities, not only 
in the process of mobilization itself, 
but also in the preparation of plans 
and in the conduct of successive ex- 
perimental tests. 

Corps Area Mobilization Plans, 
Based upon the general requirements 
of the War Department Mobilization 
Plan, there is a series of plans which 
deal with Corps Areas, Department. 
and Branch activities. These plans 
could not be undertaken until basic 


principles had been established by : » 
War Department plans. They . 
also largely directive, leaving as | \; 
as practicable to Unit Commanders | )» 
details of arrangements for mobili: )- 
tion in order to conform to the gene: | 
Corps Area plan. The War Depart- 
ment specifies the time and place uni:s 
will be required. The Corps Area in- 
dicates points of concentration and the 
order of assembly. 

Unit Mobilization Plans. The Unit 
Mobilization Plans are the most de- 
tailed of all. <A regular officer may 
have a regiment at reduced strength), 
or may have an ‘‘inactive associate’ 
which he must fill up and start on its 
training program. A National Guard 
officer may have only sufficient men to 
insure federal recognition. A Reserve 
officer may have only part of his com- 
missioned personnel. Each must be 
prepared to take advantage of all loci! 
facilities for recruiting, for assembly. 
housing, clothing, feeding, hospitaliza- 
tion, training, and transportation. He 
must know in advance how to avoid 
difficulties, save time, and prevent con- 
fusion. 

Value of Mobilization Plans. In the 
last war, we mobilized under pressure, 
made our plans after hostilities had 
been declared, worked always under 
the command for speed, and corrected 
our mistakes as we went along. Now, 
during peace we are making plans for 
the future, working thoroughly and 
without haste, and taking advantage 
of local conditions. In the last war. 
the mobilization was effected by de- 
tailed orders from central authority. 
According to the new plans, the mo 
bilization will be effected by the exer. 
cise of decentralized authority. In the 
last war, it was over a year before we 
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ore able to fight our first battle. Aec- 

ding to these new plans drawn in 

ivanee, we will be able to act more 
ickly, and we will know in advance 
iow quickly we can act. 

Industrial Mobilization. In contem- 
plating a possible mobilization in time 
of future hostilities, the National De- 
‘ense Aet of 1920 has charged the 
\ssistant Seeretary of War with 
the preparation of industrial plans. 
Under his direction, procurement 
branches of the Army have figured 
what they will need in order to arm, 
equip, clothe, and feed the troops that 
will be raised at the rate preseribed 
hy the general War Department Plan. 
He and his staff have surveyed the 
manufactures of the country. They 
have established close contacts with 
business men. Civilians have volun- 
teered to act as ‘‘district chiefs’’ un- 
der his direetion. An industrial mo- 
bilization is being planned as com- 
pletely as possible. Manufacturers 
and producers will know in advance 
what articles they will be expected to 
supply, how to make these articles, 
when the articles will be needed, and 
to whom, and by what means the arti- 
cles will be delivered. Skeleton con- 
tracts will be in their desks ready to 
be signed and forwarded to the gov- 
ernment immediately upon the proc- 
lamation of an emergency. The in- 
evitable distresses incident upon a com- 
plete turnover of their factories will 
be somewhat alleviated. Profiteering 
and price inflation should be reduced. 
The labor supply and the supply of 
raw materials will be adjusted in ad- 
vanee. Manufacturing will start with- 
out debate or delay. This general out- 
line has been partially studied and 


partially put into effect by means of 
“‘education’’ orders. Tentative prep- 
arations have been made. The indus- 
trial mobilization plans deal with 
things instead of with men, but they 
are nevertheless similar to and closely 
coordinated with the plans for the mo. 
bilization of man-power. They are na- 
tion-wide in their application. They 
provide for a smoother transition from 
a peace status to a war basis. They 
are not, however, so readily subject to 
test as the man-power plans; but they 
have been prepared in such detail that 
it is believed they are sound and effec- 
tive. 

The September Demonstration. This 
is the work toward mobilization, mili- 
tary and industrial, that has been de- 
veloped since 1920. Success depends 
on the cooperative efforts of our citi- 
zens. 

The localization of units has been 
the basic idea which governed the or- 
ganization of the Army of the United 
States. Each community must there- 
fore be shown the contribution which it 
is expected to make. The demonstra- 
tion in September should accomplish 
such a purpose. It should moreover, 
to some extent, test the mobilization 
plans and provide a basis for the work 
of revision which will continue in vary- 
ing degrees for years to come. 

Conclusion. We feel that commend- 
able progress has been made in our 
work on plans. They do not in them- 
selves provide national defense any 
more than does the architect’s plan 
serve as shelter. However, they pro- 
vide sound specifications, which if fol- 
lowed, will provide a reasonable guar- 
antee for our national security. 
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The Farmer and Bolshevism 


E wonder who has been spoof- 
ing the Moscow gang of Sov- 
iets. Their latest reported 

stunt is the planning of a drive to en- 
list the American farmer in the ranks 
of the Communist movement. 

If there’s any one class of people 
in the whole wide wide world that is 
immune to Communism, we would say 
it is the American farmer. He would 
have everything to lose and absolutely 
nothing to gain in an embrace of bol- 
shevism. He has won what he has by 
the sweat of his brow, his industry 
and his thrift. He knows what it 
means. He is dependent upon a stabil- 
ized government to maintain the title 
to what he possesses. He is the foe to 
anyone who would dispossess him. He 
would be unwilling to share his prop- 
erty with another who has done noth- 
ing to deserve it. 


Bolshevistic propaganda in this 
country only serves to solidify the 
American farmers in their opposition 
to sovietism and socialism. 


® 
A Postage Stamp Apiece 


ONGRESS is considering fiscal 
provisions for Reserve Officers’ 
and Citizens’ Military Train- 

ing Camp. Less than the price of a 
postage stamp per capita would meet 
the reasonable requirements of either of 
these phases of preparedness. There 
is danger that the appropriation will 
be less than that. It has been less in 
the past two years. Many Reserve Offi- 
cers who requested training were de- 
nied it. Many young men, ready to 
give time and effort to the Civilian 
Camps, were turned away. There is 


— 


danger that this parsimony will be re. 
peated. 

It is not militarism that asks ‘his 
training. A reasonable precaution 
against emergency warrants such pro- 
vision. It is cheap insurance of the 
nucleus of trained defense, if trouble 
should come. There would be wisdom 
in spending another postage stamp to 
tell your representatives in congress 
that the people want this safeguard — 
Oklahoma City Times, 1-23-24. 

® 
Responsibility of Citizens 


OR years the Inrantry Jovr- 

NAL has preached about the re- 

sponsibility of the Citizen to 
the Nation. It is indeed encouraging 
to see that the press of the country is 
waking up to a realization of this 
fundamental. 

Dr. Frank Crane, one of the fore- 
most writers of the country, in a recent 
editorial set forth these responsibilities 
in no uncertain terms. It should be 
read and taken to heart by every 
American. It is what the Army has 
thought and stood for throughout the 
years. Dr. Crane says: 

Some time ago I wrote an article in- 
dicating that the eventual use of the 
Army in the United States would be as 
an educational institution. 

I advocated the advantage of having 
every boy and girl in the United States 
serve at least one year in Uncle Sam’s 
uniform. 

My thought was that the real value 
of the Army, in civilization, the real 
kernel of good contained in the Army 
idea, is discipline. 

I have received a letter from a lady 
who seems to be much heated over this 
question. She wants to know whether 
I have gone over to ‘‘the interests,’’ 
whether I have thought the matter 
through and whether I do not realize 
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that I am lending my influence to the 
propaganda for militarizing the United 
States, and soon. She further alleges 
that the real purpose of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps is to incul- 
cate war ideas and notions of military 
glory into the minds of boys. She 
alleges that this movement is headed 
straight for the hated European mili- 
tary system. 

It seems to me that this lady is un- 
duly exercised and somewhat confused. 

She and many others do not realize 
that the Army in the United States is 
not and never can be the kind of 
thing that armies are in other coun- 
tries. That is, it cannot be an institu- 
tion and cannot develop into a caste. 

The real Army of the United States 
must always be composed of its entire 
citizenry. 

We are going to get rid of ‘‘militar- 
ism,’’ not by abolishing the Army, but 
by expanding the Army to include 
everybody. 

It is only then that we will imbue 
the Army with constructive ideas. It 
is only then that we shall consider the 
Army as we should consider it, the 
training place for citizens. 


The lady asks if military training is 
so good for boys why not apply it to 
girls? 

I see no reason why not. I am en- 
tirely in favor of military training for 
girls quite as much as for boys. 

By a recent constitutional amend- 
ment we recognized the citizenship of 
women. As citizens they should be 
taught their responsibilities and their 
duties to the nation. As citizens they 
need disciplnie, civic ideals and a sense 
of duty quite as much as do the men 

The trouble with the nations of the 
old world is that soldiering has been 
a profession and the Army has been 
an exclusive class. 

Out of this condition of things has 
come the skeptic idea that patriotism 
means, somehow, only fighting and kill- 
ing. When we get an Army that shall 
be co-terminous with our citizenry, 
when every man and woman realizes 
that every citizen’s supreme duty is to 
the nation and to humanity and not to 
self, then we are going to begin to see 
that patriotism is something that is not 
called for only in time of war, but is 
useful every day in time of peace. We 
shall then perceive that all business 
should be as patriotic as fighting. 


D 


Infantry School Project 


Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Asso- 


ciation. 


There is included in this number of 
the JOURNAL a page that tells you how 


you may do so. 
Decide! 


Extract the subscription 


blank and send it along today. 
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Changes in Law Affecting the 
Guard 


1. The following amendments to 
laws affecting the National Guard 
have been passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President. As soon as 
possible changes in National Guard 
Regulations will be promulgated to put 
them into effect: 


a. To provide for condemnation by 
inspection by officers of the Regular 
Army of property issued to the Na- 
tional Guard, which has become un- 
serviceable through fair wear and tear 
in service. This provides an optional 
method of securing relief for this class 
of property, i. e., by survey or by in- 
spection. 

b. To provide for ‘‘split’’ drills. The 
proposed regulations to make this pro- 
vision effective are covered in letter of 
June 6, sent to the Adjutants General 
of the States. 

c. To provide armory drill pay for 
captains, lieutenants and warrant offi- 
cers belonging to organizations for not 
exceeding eight drills in any one cal- 
endar month and not exceeding sixty 
in one year. This places these officers 
and warrant officers on the same basis 
as enlisted men in this particular. 

d. To eliminate the percentage re- 
quirements now prescribed to qualify 
captains and lievtenants belonging to 
organizations for armory drill pay, and 
the substitution therefor of require- 
ments to be prescribed in regulations 
by the Secretary of War. The pro- 
posed regulations to make this provi- 
sion effective are shown in the above- 
mentioned letter of June 6, sent to 
the Adjutants General. 
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e. To authorize administrative jay 
for officers commanding organizations 
less than a brigade and having admin- 
istrative functions connected  there- 
with, whether or not such organiza- 
tions belong to the organizations they 
command, and providing for the divi- 
sion of such officers into classes by the 
Seeretary of War, and the fixing by es 
him, on a sliding scale, of the amount ees 
of administrative pay (not exceeding : — 
$240.00 a year) for the officers in each ; sa 
the | 
year 
only 
law. 

n. 
eare 
own 
Gua 
thos 
an ¢ 


in this issue. 

f. To authorize pay, for not more 
than six months, for members of the 
National Guard while undergoing mei- 
ical and hospital treatment for injuries 
incurred in line of duty at field train- 
ing, service schools, and drills involv- 
ing flying; and burial expenses for 
those dying while receiving such hos- 
pital treatment. 

g. To provide for the appointment 
of agent officers by property and dis- 
bursing officers for the purpose of dis- 
bursing funds. 

h. To provide specialists pay for en- 
listed men while at field training and 
service schools, and to validate pay- 
ments heretofore made therefor. 

i. To validate payments made to 
warrant officers for drills attended 
since July, 1, 1922, and to provide for 
the payment of armory drill pay, for 
the period between that date and (c- 
tober 30, 1923, to warrant officers wlio 
attended drills and who have not been 


j. To validate payments made for 
armory drill pay for ‘‘split’’ drills 
held under the provisions of para- 
graphs 928 (k) and 930 (a), National 
Guard Regulations, before the latter 
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re reseinded, and to authorize pay- 
ent of armory drill pay to captains, 
eutenants and enlisted men who at- 
‘ended drills under the provisions of 
‘hese paragraphs and have not received 
ay. 

| k. To inerease the number of non- 
commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army. This will make possible the 
assignment of a larger number of ser- 
geant-instructors to the National 
Guard. 

|. To provide that all persons ap- 
pointed reserve officers shall be com- 
missioned in the Army of the United 
States, and that National Guard offi- 
cers who are so appointed shall be com- 
missioned for the period during which 
their federal recognition continues in 
effect. This eliminates the five-year 
reserve commissions now given to Na- 
tional Guard officers. 

m. To provide for re-enlistments in 
the National Guard for periods of one 
year or three years each, instead of for 
only one year as now prescribed by 
law. 

n. To authorize the foraging and 
eare at federal expense of animals 
owned or hired by a State or National 
Guard organization, as well as for 
those government owned, the total for 
an organization not to exceed the num- 
ber authorized by Federal law. 

o. To authorize not to exceed five 
additional caretakers (making the to- 
tal ten) for heavier-than-air squadrons. 
p. To authorize caretakers for arma- 
ment of coast artillery organizations. 
q. To permit one caretaker in each 
organization to be a civilian when it 
is not practicable to secure all enlisted 
caretakers. ; 
r. To eliminate the requirement that 
an enlisted man must attend 60 per 
cent of the drills ordered for his or- 
ganization to entitle him to armory 
drill pay. This will permit an enlisted 
man to receive pay for each drill at- 
tended regardless of his percentage of 
attendanee, 

s. To authorize an enlisted man to 
drill with a National Guard organi- 
zation within the same State at a sta- 








tion other than his own and to receive 
armory drill pay therefor. 

t. To make the right to a rental al- 
lowance, instead of the right to quar- 
ters in kind, the primary right of of- 
ficers and warrant officers and to pro- 
vide that this right to rental allow- 
ance shall only be lost to an officer 
having no dependents, while he is on 
field or sea duty, and to an officer with 
or without dependents while he is as- 
signed as quarters at his permanent 
station the number of rooms provided 
by law for an officer of his rank or 
a less number of rooms in any particu- 
lar case wherein, in the judgment of 
competent superior authority, a less 
number of rooms would be adequate 
for the occupancy of the officer and 
his dependents. The benefits of this 
provision will be automatically ex- 
tended to officers and warrant officers 
of the National Guard. 

u. To provide longevity pay for of- 
ficers of the National Guard whenever 
entitled to Federal pay, except armory 
drill and administrative function pay. 
This provision is effective from and 
after July 1, 1922. 

v. To provide 50 per cent increase 
in pay for officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard at 
drills, field training and service schools, 
while on duty requiring them to par- 
ticipate regularly and frequently in 
aerial flights, and for the same travel- 
ing expenses authorized for the Regu- 
lar Army when such flying duty in- 
volves travel. 


® 
Those Unsatisfactory Ratings 


S a result of ‘‘Very Unsatisfac- 

tory’’ ratings received on the last 
annual armory inspections ten com- 
pany units have been recommended by 
the Corps Area authorities for imme- 
diate disbandment. Acting on these 
recommendations the Militia Bureau 
has in each case called on the officials 
of the State concerned to show reasons 
why the axe should not fall—if such 
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reasons exist. The Bureau desires to 
save any unit that has a possibility 
of becoming an efficient organization, 
but theré is no intention of wasting 
Federal funds on companies that can- 
not meet the required standards after 
being given every opportunity to do 
so. 

The State authorities have been 
heard from in several cases and as a 
consequence two companies have been 
disbanded, two restored to a normal 
status following a supplementary in- 
spection. 

One hundred and eleven company 
units with ratings of ‘‘ Unsatisfactory’’ 
have been placed on probation for 
varying periods, with the understand- 
ing that they are to be reinspected 
either before or during the field 
training camps to determine whether 
their condition has improved sufficient- 
ly to justify continuing them as 
recognized units. 

Although the Militia Bureau would 
have welcomed a record with no rat- 
ings below ‘‘Satisfactory’’ inscribed 
thereon, it is realized that 121 below 
par organizations out of a total of 
2,715 is about as near perfection as 
ean be expected. 


® 


Restriction Removed 

HE Appropriation Bill for the 

Fiseal Year 1925, as it passed the 
two houses, does not contain the pro- 
hibition, which now exists, for the pur- 
chase of certain Signal and Engineer 
equipment. With this restriction re- 
moved, within the limitations of the 
appropriations, many of the existing 
deficiencies in these classes of equip- 
ment will be made up during 1924-25. 


Gaining 
URING the month of May the Na. 
tional Guard increased by 65 «om. 
pany units, the largest number 0) or- 
ganizations recognized in one mont); 
during the past two years. This ac- 
cess in units represents a tidy gain in 
strength, 2,000 or more, but the ex 
act figure could not be ascertained )e- 


fore this issue went to press bec:se 


the May 31 Strength Returns were 
not received by the Militia Bureau 
from all States until well toward the 
end of June. 

The tabulation made on May 31, 
based on the April 30 strength returns 
showed the largest peace-time enroll- 
ment in the history of the National 
Guard service—166,998. Of this ag- 
gregate, 10,416 were officers. This fig- 
ure represents a gain of 1,800 for the 
month of April, and is more than 9,(00 
greater than the corresponding figure 
for 1923. The National Guard is on 
its way. According to the Militia Bu- 
reau, an enrollment of not less than 
170,000 may be expected at the end 
of the present field training period. 

The aggregate of 166,998 is divided 
by branches as follows: 




















Infantry 91,888 
Field Artillery 31,396 
Coast Artillery . 12,092 
Engineers 6,677 
Cavalry 11,588 
Medical 4,598 
Air Service 1,334 
Q. M. Trains 2.086 





In view of the fact that for the past 
year and a half a restriction has been 
imposed by the War Department on 
the organization of corps and army 
units, the Militia Bureau is consider 
ably concerned over the fact that an 
inereasing number of States have 
reached the limit to which they cin 
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roceed under the modified program of 

National Guard development now in 
‘roree. Urgent representations have 
heen made to the Seeretary of War 
with a view to having the restriction 
removed in all eases where the States 
have completed the organization of 
their divisional quotas. 


® 


Officers’ Note Book 


HE following pamphlets of the 

Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution : 


1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pp., 
MOOG, COR, cccincs<dlbatibeuiniiaitnes 60e 
2. Security and Information; 
questions and answers; 20 








PP. —<catienscnniiliienmanasihaaiaedi ia 23e 
3. Social Customs of the Service; 

FF Qe) RE eee 10¢ 
+. Mess Management; 4 pp. ....... 10e 
». Army Regulations; morning re- 

ports . . iatattidiinctin, A 
6. Field Fortifieations — 0000. 40¢ 


i. Field Service Regulations — 80e 

Each pamphlet is prepared for bind- 
ing in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department for Training 
Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound s9 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not desired 
to earry the whole book around. 

Get your binder and the pamphiets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
suild up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 


Field Service Regulations 
HE New Field Service Regulations 
which have been in course of 
preparation for the past two years have 
been published by the War Depart- 

ment. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 


’ Army. 


In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
and to schools, the Infantry Associa- 
tion has arranged for the publication 
of an edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms. 
First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy; 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kal- 
amazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price 
of which will be 80 cents per copy. 


® 
159th Infantry Entertains 


ANY have marveled at the popu- 

larity and accomplishments of 
the 3rd Battalion, 159th Infantry, Cal- 
ifornia National Guard, which is com- 
manded by Maj. Wayne R. Allen. 
The answer is to be found in the con- 
tinued and well-directed activities of 
the outfit in the matter of placing their 
wares before the people of the com- 
munity. 

The latest affair was a demonstra- 
tion and review in combination with 
the 250th Coast Artillery of the dis- 
trict of San Francisco on the evening 
of May 27. 

The program for the evening in- 
eluded a parade and review of the bat- 
talion and the Coast Artillery band in 
which Col. Edgar A. Sirmyer was 
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the reviewing officer; a parade of the 
250th Coast Artillery, commanded by 
Maj. David P. Hardy; a demonstra- 
tion of bayonet combat put on by Com- 
pany I; a demonstration of physical 
drill and group games by Company K; 
Artillery drills; a machine gun demon- 
stration by Company M; a demonstra- 
tion in communications by the bat- 
talion headquarters company and an 
exhibition guard mount by details 
from both the Infantry and Coast Ar- 
tillery, and finally a review of the 
whole command by Brig. Gen. Henry 
D. Todd. 

This program was followed by a big 
ball at which the Artillery band fur- 
nished the music. It was the concen- 
sus of opinion that this was one of the 
most elaborate entertainments ever put 
on by a National Guard organization 
in San Francisco and the results will 
be far reaching in the gaining of the 
good will and support of the people 
of the community as well as the va- 
rious civic clubs of the city, which 
turned out en masse for the occasion. 


® 
Administrative Pay 

HE proper disbursement of the 

administrative pay provided by 
law for commanding officers of Na- 
tional Guard organizations has caused 
the Militia Bureau much cogitation, 
too much, according to certain unit 
commanders who have failed to quali- 
fy for it! 

The difficulty has centered in deter- 
mining what is fair to all concerned 
in allowing the $240.00 per year as 
compensation for the performance of 
administrative duties. The law origi- 
nally provided that captains com- 
manding companies should receive this 


‘amount; later the law was amended to , 


— 


allow this compensation for all offi ers 
‘belonging to and commanding organ- 
izations less than a brigade’’ and hav. 
ing administrative duties in connec. 
tion therewith. Obviously the task of 
administering a unit of two or three 
men does not entail the work required 
of the commander of a company of 65 
men or more. This brought up the 
question of where to draw the line. 
It was drawn at 16 men. Units below 
that figure were ruled out of consid. 
eration—until doubts arose as to 
whether such action was legal. An- 
other legal knot was encountered in 
disposing of the claims of staff offi- 
cers who commanded companies in ad- 
dition to their other duties. The 
Comptroller General’s Office finally 
settled this matter by announcing that 
such officers did not ‘‘belong’’ to the 
units they commanded and therefore 
could not qualify for the additional 
compensation. 

Here the question rested until a 
few months ago when the Militia Bu- 
reau moved to have the law changed 
so as to enable the Secretary of War 
to fix upon the administrative com. 
pensation each commanding officer 
should receive within the maximum of 
$240.00 annually. This change has 
just become law. (See notice else- 
where in this issue.) Acting on the 
suggestion of Maj. W. A. Turnbull, 
J. A. G.’s Department, on duty in the 
Militia Bureau, that office has pre- 
pared regulations on this point that 
will soon be issued. Under these reg- 
ulations all organizations are listed 
in seven classes based on their main- 
tenance strength, and the command- 
ing officers of units in each class will 
be paid compensation at the rates in- 
dicated : 
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low 10 men..........$ 60 per year 
rom 10 to 19 men_....6 90 per year 
erom 20 to 29 men._...$120 per year 
rom 30 to 39 men $150 per year 
rom 40 to 49 men_....$180 per year 
From 50 to 59 men $210 per year 
From 60 men upward....$240 per year 
® 


Sub-divided Organizations 


The long-anticipated ruling by the 
Comptroller General’s office on the 
subject of sub-divided company units 
in the National Guard was finally pub- 
lished on April 30. 


Under this decision it is held to be 
legal to sub-divide company units or 
the equivalent thereof and to locate 
such subdivisions at separate stations 
under certain conditions. One of 
these conditions requires at least one 
officer of the parent organization to 
be stationed with each separately lo- 
eated subdivision. Another condition 
stipulates that tactical subdivisions 
only of a company unit may be lo- 
cated separately, i. e., platoons of com- 
panies, flights of observation squad- 
rons, ete. Administrative subdivisions 
such as a company headquarters, can- 
not, under this ruling be located sepa- 
rately but must be accompanied by at 
least one tactical subdivision of the 
parent unit. 

The Militia Bureau interprets this 
ruling to establish the legality of sepa- 
rate locations for battalion medical 
detachments in addition to platoons, 
flights and other groups that may be 
counted as tactical subdivisions of 
company units. Band Sections were 
already authorized a separate location 
under the Warrant Officer provided 
ior the organization. 

In every ease the prior authority of 
the Militia Bureau must be obtained 
before a subdivision ean be located at 


a separate station. Exclusive of Band 
Sections and battalion Medical De- 
tachments, there are at present only 
four companies, all Infantry, that are 
subdivided into platoons at different 
stations. 


® 
Minnesota National Guard 


OL. T. J. ROGERS, the instructor 

with the 135th Infantry, Minne- 
sota National Guard, has just com- 
pleted a visit to each organization of 
the regiment and reports the esprit 
and morale very high. From figures he 
has compiled the regiment promises to 
have between 1,300 and 1,400 men 
present at the annual camp that opens 
at Lake City, Minnesota, on July 1, 
1924. 

During Colonel Rogers’s Visits to 
sub-stations he selected rifle ranges 
for five organizations, and saw the 
construction actually commenced. At 
eight sub-stations ranges have been 
provided the past two years, and it is 
the intention to have a rifle range 
wherever a unit of the 135th is located 
that the men may receive sufficient 
training in rifle firing at home stations 
to warrant the practical elimination of 
range work at the annual camps, thus 
providing from three to five days more 
time for combat training. 

In addition to encouraging the Na- 
tional Guard to provide themselves 
with and use rifle ranges, Colonel Rog- 
ers was instrumental in organizing, or 
starting the organization, of National 
Rifle Association Clubs in several 
cities, and made arrangements where- 
by these clubs and the National Guard 
will cooperate in the construction and 
maintenance of ranges, both indoor 
and outdoor. 

The N. R. A. Club organized at 
Ortonville, Minnesota, from members 
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of Co. L, 135th Infantry, and civilians, 
celebrated National Rifle Day on June 
7 by putting on a public program of 
small bore events. Representatives 
from clubs from several adjoining 
cities participated before a large as- 
semblage of citizens, and the cause of 
National marksmanship received a big 
boost. 


The organization of these rifle clubs 
not only encourages the citizens to per- 
fect themselves in rifle firing but in 
building up a spirit of friendship and 
cooperation, on the part of prominent 
citizens, with the National Guard, and 
the result of this cooperation and in- 
terest in the Guard is shown in the 
large membership of the Guard com- 
panies wherever a rifle club has been 
organized. Where handled properly 
by the National Guard officers this 
scheme has resulted in the best re- 
eruiting publicity yet devised in Min- 
nesota. 

The camp of the 135th Infantry, 
which opens at Lake City, Minnesota, 
on July 1, 1924, will be named in hon- 
or of Lieut. Col. Clifton T. Smith, a 
former officer of the regiment. 

Colonel Smith was born on January 
5, 1873; enlisted in Co. C, 2d Minne- 
sota Infantry in 1891. In 1898 he or- 
ganized a company of Infantry for 
service in the Spanish-American War. 
In 1900 he was instrumental in organ- 
izing Co. L, First Minnesota Infantry, 
and served as captain of this company 
on the Mexican border in 1916, being 
promoted to the rank of major during 
this tour of duty. He was a graduate 
of the field officers’ school at Langres, 
France; was in command at Triers, 
Germany, and was mustered out of the 
service as Lieutenant Colonel of In- 
fantry. Colonel Smith died on April 
10, 1923. 


An Oregon Tournament 

HE units of the Oregon Nat na! 

Guard stationed in Portland and 
Multnomah county recently par'ici- 
pated in a military tournament ha: 
was carried off in the snappiest king 
of a manner. The school of the sol. 
dier, manual of arms, squad drill, com. 
pany close order drill, bayonet exer. 
cise, physical drill, Butt’s manual, and 
half a dozen other demonstrations 
were put on in succession, each being 
given by a separate organization. Fx. 
cept in those events where the entire 
company was involved, only three 
squads from each unit participated in 
the event. This insured trained men 
who not only made an excellent show- 
ing but stayed within the time limit 
allotted to their “stunt.” 

The tournament was started on time 
and the schedule was rigidly adhered 
to. As one unit left the armory floor, 
the succeeding unit entered by a door 
on the opposite side” The spectators, 
by referring to their programs were 
able to tell just what was going on at 
all times. 

The machine gun and the extended 
order demonstrations were given with 
blank cartridges which made these af- 
fairs very impressive to the spectators. 

About two weeks in advance of the 
tournament the National Guard av- 
thorities gave each member of their 
respective organizations several ¢om- 
plimentary cards to be handed to pros- 
pective recruits. Newspaper publicity 
was also liberally provided for. The 
gallery was packed to its capacity o! 
1,600 and almost 500 had to be turned 
away because of lack of space. More 
than 50 enlistments were secured at 
the close of the demonstration as we!! 


as a number of re-enlistments. (ne 
company had seven men in the latter 


class. 
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Armory Inspection Data 


ABULATION of data from the 
armory inspection reports of last 
ear prepared in the Militia Bureau 
veals some good points about the 
National Guard situation—and some 
Following are a few of 
‘he pereentages applying to the coun- 
trv at large: 


t so good. 


Percentage of organizations where 
recruiting is not aided by atti- 
tude of community..___. 26% 

\rmories not adequate for organ- 
izations occupying them 

Armories not provided with ade- 
quate gallery facilities 

Armories owned by private par- 
ties, i. e., rented by State 

(Organizations having satisfactory 
schools for officers... 68% 

(rganizations having satisfactory 
schools for noneoms..............66% 

‘'nsatisfactory Conditions— 
Discipline, in 35 organizations out 

of 427. 
Arms, uniforms, equipment and ma- 
teriel, in 128 units out of 427. 


Camp administration, in 13 units 
out of 427. 


Separation of Officers from Service— 
1922 2,725 
1923 ‘hes a 


—_ 


Total separations 1922-23... 5,741 


The monthly total of separations 
fluctuated widely, being as high as 650 
in the months of February and July 
and as low as 150 in April and Octo- 
ber. During the years 1922 and ’23 
the average commissioned enrollment 
in the Guard was about 9,000. 


N. G. Officers attended service 
schools as follows during the year 
1923-24: 

War College ae , aoe 
ort Leavenworth _ ie ee 
infantry Sehool Rts ial ae 
Meld Artillery Sehool.........-.— 62 
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Medical Field School 21 
Cavalry School 20 
Engineers School 18 
Coast Artillery School 12 
Signal Sehool . 

Air Service Schools 12 
Air Service Schools (Flight Sur.) 

® 
A Helping Hand 


PON waren to a recent issue of 
The Oregon Veteran, the Ore- 
gon National Guard this year agreed 
to obtain 135 young men for the citi- 
zens’ training damp in addition to 
doing their own recruiting. This is 
the kind of assistance that speaks far 
louder than words. Adj. Gen. George 
A. White and the officers associated 
with him in organizing the National 
Guard of Oregon are to be congratu- 
lated on their fine public spirit. 


® 
Will Have to Stay at Home 


HE Oregon National Guard, and a 

snappy organization it is, was ail 
**set’’ to go to Camp Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia, this year for the annual field 
training. Along came the foot and 
mouth disease—and away went the 
pleasant prospect. It will be Camp 
Lewis, Washington, again this year 
for the Oregonians. Not at all bad, 
except for the fact that after three 
successive years a change would have 
made a large hit. 

® 
New Tables of Organization 


S soon after July 1 as is prac- 

ticable, it is hoped to issue a set 
of printed tables of organization for 
National Guard units (based on the 
Regular Army tables as a model), fur- 
nishing the National Guard unit com- 
mander a set-up or composition for 
each strength that he may have en- 
rolled between the recognition figure 
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and the peace figure for his organiza- 
tion. Under these tables the mainten- 
ance strength of units that have a 
peace strength larger than 65 will be 
fixed at 65, and the principle will be 
abandoned under which National 
Guard organizations attaining 80 per 
cent or over of the prescribed peace 
strength can adopt the Regular Army 
composition of noncoms and special- 
ists. In the new tables, the prescribed 
nonecoms and specialists (that do not 
appear in the recognition set-up) will 
be distributed at various ‘‘stages’’ be- 
tween recognition strength and peace 
strength. 


® 


Visits to Camps 


HE following letter is being dis- 

patched by the Militia Bureau to 
the authorities of all Corps Areas and 
States: 


1. Officers on duty in the Militia 
Bureau will be sent, as representatives 
of the Chief, Militia Bureau, for short 
visits to as many National Guard 
Training Camps during the 1924 sea- 
son as time and funds will allow. 

2. It is not intended that these visits 
partake of the nature of an inspection, 
nor will any formal inspection be made 
by these officers. What is desired is 
to gain personal contact between the 
Militia Bureau and the National 
Guard troops in the field and thereby 
obtain at first hand any information 
which will assist the Bureau in its ef- 
forts to coordinate and cooperate in 
the supply, training and development 
of the National Guard. 

3. Further notice of the arrival of 
these officers will be given by the 
Militia Bureau to Corps Area Com- 
manders and State Adjutants General 
under whose supervision or control 
camps to be visited are being held. 

George C. RicKarps, 
Major General, 
Chief, Militia Bureau. 


General Bullard’s Messag« 


Headquarters Second Corps Area, 
Office of the Corps Area Comman ler. 
Governors Island, New York. 

April 18, 1924. 
To the Officers and Men of the New 

York National Guard: 

Today, we have one Army—The 
Army of the United States. 

The National Guard forms one of 
the three important components of 
that Army and fills a more important 
role in the National Defense than ever 
before. 

The equipment and training of the 
National Guard is of constant concern 
to the War Department for it is now 
a part of our first line of defense. 

Millions of dollars annually are 
being expended from federal funds 
for its upkeep and improvement. 
Furthermore, the great State of New 
York has indicated its wisdom and 
generosity in appropriations for the 
training of its quota. 

In strength and effectiveness, the 
National Guard of New York is second 
to no other State, yet much remains 
to be accomplished. 


Nothing in this world worth while 
ean be acquired without work and sac- 
rifice. Military efficiency is no excep- 
tion. 

The Nation and the State are doing 
their parts to provide an adequate de- 
fense—it now remains for the individ- 
ual—the patriotie citizen to do his. 

Whether regular, guardsman or re- 
servist, each must strive to play his 
part well on the team built around the 
present National Defense Act, which 
at last provides for a suitable military 
policy and scientific organization of 
our defensive power. 

In this new and united Army team, 
there is no room for jealousies, star 
players or disgruntled individuals who 
are unwilling to take the bitter with 
the sweet. Each must strive to play 
to his utmost ability that part in the 
_ whole where he has thrown his 
ot. 
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Soldiering is no picnic and will ever 
all upon the manly citizen for hard- 
ships at times. The very word soldier 
implies sacrifice and at times hard- 
“a the other hand, Guardsmen must 
-ealize that many benefits are derived 
‘rom service and that these benefits 
are an asset in business. No one will 
contend that esprit de corps is not the 
very soul of organization. Such qual- 
ities as obedience, punctuality, court- 
esy, neatness, orderliness, self-reli- 
ance, health and a willingness to as- 
sume responsibility (all developed by 
military training), are factors of suc- 

cess in every business. 

R. L. BuLLarp, 
Major General, U. 8. A., 
Commanding Second Corps Area. 
® 
Dependent Rental Allowances 


NDER a decision communicated 

May 1 to the Secretary of War 
by the office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral it is held that officers and warrant 
officers of the National Guard cannot 
legally qualify for rental allowances 
while participating in exercises or per- 
forming duties provided for under 
sections 94 and 97, National Defense 
Act. This applies to Guard officers 
and warrant officers whether or not 
they have dependents. Under a change 
in the law which has just become ef- 
fective, it is likely that this ruling 
will be superseded by regulations gov- 
erning identical allowances for the 
Regular Army, which will likewise ap- 
ply to the Guard. 

® 
Ammunition Allowances 


N Cireular No. 14, May 17, 1924, the 
Militia Bureau publishes the am- 
munition allowances for Guard units 
during the year 1924. So far as they 


affect the Infantry, these allowances 
are as follows: 


a. For each officer and enlisted man 
armed with or authorized to fire the 
.30 caliber rifle (depending upon the 
complete course to be fired): twenty 
per cent in addition to the number of 
rounds of .30 caliber ball ammunition 
required to fire the different complete 
courses given in Training Regulations 
No. 150-10. 

b. For each officer and enlisted men 
armed with or authorized to fire the 
.45 caliber pistol or revolver: twenty 
per cent in addition to the number of 
rounds of .45 caliber ball ammunition 
required to fire the complete course 
given in Changes No. 3, Pistol Marks- 
manship, for the dismounted course 
and Part III, Pistol Marksmanship, 
for the mounted course. 

c. For each officer and enlisted man 
armed with or authorized to fire the 
automatic rifle (depending upon the 
eourse to be fired): twenty per cent 
in addition to the complete number of 
rounds of .30 ealiber ball ammunition 
required by Training Regulations No. 
150-30. 

d. If participating in exercises and 
maneuvers reauiring the use of blank 
ammunition. the following allowance 
of caliber .30 blank ammunition is au- 
thorized: 50 rounds per rifle, 500 
rounds per automatic rifle, and 1,000 
rounds per machine gun. 

e. For each officer and enlisted man 
firing gallery practice: 200 rounds of 
.22 caliber short gallery practice am- 
munition. 

2. 37-mm. Guns and Stokes Mortars. 
The following allowances are author- 
ized for 37-mm. guns and Stokes 
mortars : 

a. 37-mm. guns: 300 rounds of 
37-mm. shell per gun; 2,000 rounds of 
.22 caliber short ammunition for .22 
caliber sub-caliber tubes for each 
37-mm. gun. 

b. Stokes Mortar: 200 rounds of 
practice ammunition per mortar. 

ss ® 

National Matches 


N Cireular No. 12, 1924, the Militia 
Bureau publishes advance infor- 
mation concerning National Guard 
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participation in the 1924 National 
Matches. Th's cireular is too long for 
republication, but some of the points 
covered are abstracted below: 

a. Each member of a State Team, 
except range officer, may hold any 
recognized grade but must be a fed- 
erally recognized National Guardsman 
in his respective grade and organiza- 
tion prior to his appointment as a 
member of the team. The team cap- 
tain, however, cannot draw higher pay 
than that provided for a major and 
the other members of the team cannot 
receive pay higher than that provided 
for a captain. Members of the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve are not eligible. 

b. Each team shall consist of 16 
members; team captain, team coach, 
range officer, 10 principals and 3 al- 
ternates. 

c. The team members will be en- 
titled to the following: 

Transportation to and from Camp 
Perry, Ohio; sleeping car berths 
where the journey is in excess of 12 
hours, pay of their grades and com- 
mutation of subsistence as indicated 
in Cireular 12. 

The following activities will be car- 
ried on as indicated: 

a. School of Instruction in marks- 
manship, attendance of National Guard 
team members. being optional, from 
September 6 to 13, inclusive. 

b. National Rifle Association Match, 
attendance of National Guard mem- 
bers being optional, from September 
15-24, inclusive. Entrance fee for 
such matches cannot be paid from Na- 
tional Guard funds. s 

c. National Matches will begin Sep- 
tember 29 and end by noon, October 2, 
weather permitting. 


Changes in 9th Corps Area 
Allotments 


URING the recent gatherins of 

the Adjutants General in W .sh. 
ington some long-pending change. jy 
the final allotments to the States in the 
9th Corps Area were agreed upon be- 
tween the Militia Bureau and the rep. 
resentatives of the States concerned. 
These changes involve the consolida- 
tion of the 116th Cavalry in Idaho. 


‘the 115th Engineers in Utah; 148%); 


Field Artillery in Washington and 
Idaho, and the 186th Infantry in (re- 
gon. In every case at least one other 
State than those mentioned above was 
concerned in the organization of the 
regiment indicated but by calling on 
the States of Illinois and Missouri to 
surrender some G. H. Q. 75-mm. Artil- 
lery for allotment to Utah and (re- 
gon, the greatly desired readjustmen: 
was made possible. The Secretary of 
War has approved the project and at 
this date (June 11) the Militia Bu- 
reau is awaiting the final word from 
the Adjutant General of Utah before 
issuing the letters authorizing the va- 
rious transfers. 
® 
Infantry Camps 

HE following list shows the Na- 

‘tional Guard Infantry camps 
scheduled for July and August of this 
year: 


10th and 105th Inf., N. Y. N. G., at 
Peekskill, June 29-July 13. 

107th and 108th Inf., N. Y. N. &., 
at Peekskill, July 13-27. 

27th Div. Hdqrs. and 71st Inf., . 
Y. N. G., at Peekskill, July 27-Aug. 1°. 

14th and 106th Inf., N. Y. N. (. 
Peekskill, Aug. 10-24. 

165th and 174th Inf., N. Y. N. (©. 
at Peekskill, Aug. 24-Sept. 7. 

164th, 181st, 182nd Inf., Mass. \. 
G., Camp Devens, July 5-19. 
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‘nd Sep. Bn., Mass. N. G., Camp 

-ens, July 19-Aug. 2. 

169th and 170th Inf., Conn. N. G., 

intie, July 5-19. 

103rd Inf... Me. N. G., Ft. Ethan 
\llen, Vt., July 26-Aug. 9. 

122nd Inf. (formerly 200th), Ga. 
\ G.. St. Simonds, Aug. 17-31. 

120th Inf., N. C. N. G., Camp Glenn, 
\. C., July 6-20. 

109th and 110th Inf., Pa. N. G., 
\it. Gretna, July 26-Aug. 9. 

111th end 112th Inf., Pa. N. G., Mt. 
Gretna, July 12-26. 

117th Inf., Tenn. N. G., Camp Se- 
vier, July 12-26. 

127th and 128th Inf., Wis. N. G., 
Camp Douglas, July 12-26. 

145th and 147th Inf., Ohio N. G., 
Camp Perry, July 27-Aug. 10. 

148th and 166th Inf., Ohio N. G., 
Camp Perry, Aug. 13-17. 

® 
Change in Georgia Infantry 


AVING organized a non-division- 

al Infantry regiment in addition 

, the 122nd Infantry pertaining to 
the 30th Division, the Georgia author- 
ities have secured permission to 
designate the new regiment as the 
122nd and to eall their divisional regi- 
ment the 121st, both of these designa- 
tions having been employed by Georgia 
Infantry units in World War service. 


® 


Increase in Sergeant-Instructors 


HE Militia Bureau hopes that the 

recent law providing for increase 
in the number of noncommissioned offi- 
cers In the Regular Army will enable 
a larger number of Sergeant-Instruct- 
ors, particularly in Grades 1, 2 and 3, 
'o be assigned to National Guard duty. 
As the situation now stands, the 551 
sergeants authorized for this duty be- 
long overwhelmingly to Grade 4—only 
56 in grade 2 and 46 in grade 3 being 
utside of that classification. Before 


the passage of the law the Militia Bu- 
reau had practically completed ne- 
gotiations by which the quota of 551 
would be allotted with 24 in the first 
grade, 72 in the second grade, 150 in 
the third grade, and only 305 in the 
fourth grade. 

The passage of the law referred to 
will probably enable the Militia Bu- 
reau to secure the increase noted above 
in the higher grades and to add to the 
305 sergeants listed at fourth grade 
assignment. 

The Militia Bureau, and undoubted- 
ly all of the sergeants concerned, will 
be far better satisfied when the War 
Department recognizes the difficulty of 
a man’s living in a civilian community 
on a sergeant’s pay and authorizes 
Grade .3 as the minimum for National 
Guard sergeant-instructors. 


® 


Company A’s Annual Banquet 


OMPANY A, ist Infantry, Md. 

N. G., stationed at Frederick, 
gave their Annual Memorial Banquet 
at the Wayside Inn on May 27. The 
menu furnished for this occasion 
sounds very formidable but it doubt- 
less tasted far better than it sounds. 
Chicken appeared as ‘‘flying one- 
pounders,’’ whereas the salad of to- 
mato and lettuce was camouflaged as 
‘sliced hand grenade and shelter tent 
salad.’’ Peas sailed under the name 
of ‘‘fresh C. C’s,’’ and so on down the 
list with bread as ‘‘sliced blanket roll’’ 
and cigars as ‘‘smoke bombs.’’ 


® 


Marksmanship School 


EGIMENTAL schools in rifle and 
machine gun marksmanship for 
officers and selected enlisted men of 
the 127th Infantry, Wisconsin Nation- 
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al Guard, were held at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, on April 27, May 4, 18 and 25. 
The instruction was under the super- 
vision of Capt. Fred B. Rogers, Inf., 
D. O. L., who was assisted by Maj. 
Frederick W. Hoffman, M. G. 0O., 
127th Inf.; Capt. Horace J. Brooks, 
Inf., D. O. L.; Capt. Erwin F. Grun- 
deman, 127th Inf.; First Lieut. Cloyde 
P. Schroeder, 127th Inf., and all ser- 


D 


The Slogan 


‘You furnish the Dough, 

We'll furnish the Doughboys.’’ 

That is the slogan of the men at 
Fort Benning who are giving their la- 
bor to the Infantry School Recreation 


Center project. 


And they are going to it with en- 


thusiasm. 


Come through with your part of the 
*‘Dough’’ now when it is needed to 
keep the work going. 

® 


——_ 


geant-instructors on duty with the 
regiment. 

With each weapon one day was de. 
voted to preliminary instruction and 
one day to range firing including 
coaching methods. All of the machine 
gun units and a majority of the rifle 
units were represented at the schools. 
Those attending made round trips of 
from 40 to 240 miles at their own ex- 


pense. 
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Why the National Defense Act? 
Lieut. Cot. JosepH Bonpy, 
8S. 8. O. R. C. 


No one is in favor of war for its 
own sake. There is no militaristic 
spirit in America that would be bold 
enough to advocate war for the sake 
of war. There are many so-called 
pacifists who know this, and know- 
ing it mislead the unthinking into the 
idea that the sentiment against war is 
a sentiment against proper prepara- 
tion for the defense of our country. 
It is well therefore to trace not only 
the line of cleavage between pre- 
paredness for defense and propa- 
ganda for war, but the origin of the 
necessity for such preparedness and 
the laws behind it. 

In the early feudal or baronial days 
in England, war was constant in the 
land. If it was not international war, 
there were the so-called border wars, 
which were at times merely the force- 
ful outcome of neighborhood feuds. 
Or there might be fighting between 
rival clans, cities, or even claimants 
for some small right or section of 
land. At any rate the country was in 
constant turmoil and the only law was 
the law of might. The feudal lord 
could and did ask the help in these 
fights, of all his tenants, retainers, 
henchmen or those whom he was 
strong enough to order to his will, 
whatever their station. Thus it came 








to pass, that a serf, tenant, yeoman or 
retainer was first commandeered by 
one and then by the other. One 
raider would take his cattle, under 
pretense of having defended him from 
spoliation from another. Then a sec- 
ond lord would take his corn because 
he had defended him from some other 
spoliation. A third feudal looter of 
some kind would take his horses, be- 
cause he claimed to have defended 
him. Each of these lords claimed al- 
legiance and help from him and each 
was the only law, for theirs was might 
—there was no other law. In time 
the villager or yeoman might not 
know to whom he owed allegiance for 
more than one claimed such allegi- 
ance. This state of unrest lasted in 
England for several hundred years, 
and was one of the many causes that 
were factors in the Revolution under 
Cromwell. The ghost and fear of this 
multiple allegiance followed the Pil- 
grims and Colonists across the West- 
ern Ocean. 

Then in the early and later Colo- 
nial days, each Colony had its own 
armed men, to defend it from the 
other Colonies, or the depredations of 
the Indians. Came the Revolution 
which drove the Colonies together; 
made them realize that in unity only 
was their strength; that while Penn- 
sylvania and New York might have a 
common Indian foe, separately they 
were weak, but united they were 
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strong. So in their great wisdom the 
framers of the Constitution having in 
mind the spoliation of the serf and 
yeoman because of claims by different 
lords for their allegiance, and the 
strength that the United Colonists had 
shown, placed in the preamble to the 
Constitution, so there should be no 
question of its vast import, that they 
were uniting for the Common De- 
fense. The carrying out of that idea, 
the strengthening of the Common De- 
fense, is the basic law of this land, 
sacred to real Americans and invio- 
lable at all times. He who points the 
way to lessen or weaken it is doing 
an un-American thing and is a com- 
mon enemy of our people. 

We have made the error in this 
country of regarding the Constitu- 
tion as a dry, uninteresting script too 
deep for the common man to fathom 
or understand, when in fact we should 
have held it up in its proper light, as 
a very human document, intensely 
correct in its verbiage, forceful in its 
message and full of human interest. 
Every section in it was written to as- 
sert a right, or correct a wrong. 
Through and behind it, were any see- 
tion traced to the reason of its writ 
ing, runs the story of human tragedy, 
human suffering, human longing, that 
if followed to the various sources tell 
the most wonderful stories of all the 
world’s heroes and the final realiza- 
tion of the hopes of humanity for 
thousands of years. We should have 
taught these things in our schools, so 
that the children would know what 
the Constitution is, why it is, and how 
it came, and had that been done, men 
would not look at it now as a dry, 
uninteresting thing not fathomable 
by the multitude. They would read it 


and its sources, venerate it and |... 
it, as every American should—a) 
will. 

To those who are trying to stir ip 
a so-called peace propaganda—if it js 
only a propaganda against war itse |, 
they are perhaps within their rig) ts 
for everyone hates war. But to those 
who are using our present revulsion 
against war to establish a propagania 
against the Constitution, and Consti- 
tutional demand for the public de- 
fense, it were best to pause, to look at 
the law—and the reason for the low. 

The introductory section of our 
Constitution says, ‘‘ We, the people of 
the United States in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provid: 
for the common defense, ete., do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.’’ 
So that providing for the common ¢e- 
fense, is not only a Constitutional 
necessity, but an absolute one, and 
Congress in June, 1920, with the hor- 
ror of the World War still fresh and 
unforgotten, passed the National De- 
fense Act. It is not the intention at 
this time to go into the details of this 
act; this is written merely to show 
that this law was passed because tlic 
Constitution itself is incomplete with- 
out it. This Act is the law, the child 
of Constitutional mandate, to provide 
for the Common Defense. It must re- 
main the law, obligatory on all Amer- 
ieans and all people in America unt! 
it is repealed or until the Supreme 
Court says it is not as intended !y 
the Constitution. This the Court wil! 
never do. 

By this law the United States Army 
is divided into the Regular Army, thv 
National Guard, and the Reserve 
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rps. Then methods are given to 
ovide for recruiting for these vari- 

. branches. One of these methods 

. Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
. now being attacked by a so-called 
student body whose professed aim is 
vainst war, but who seem to be actu- 
ally attacking the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and the National De- 
fense Act. 

If anybody desires to attack the 
dea of war and the desirability of 
war, no one ean be opposed to that 
until a speeifie need for war arises; 
but if any one attacks the National 
Defense Act or any of its sections or 
nolicies and advising the violating of 
those seetions or policies, such per- 
sons are violating the law, as enunci- 
ated by Congress in 1920, which in 
turn was passed to carry out the Con- 
stitutional direction for the Common 
Defense. The ery against war, when 
there is no specific need for war is 
just as old as the demand for war 
when the cause is righteous; but the 
ery against the National Defense Act, 
in any of its ramifications, is a ery 
against the law, against public policy 
against the Constitution. Per- 
haps this distinetion should be known 
and shown; the time has come when 
the Constitutional mandate for the 
National Defense and the method of 
its earrying out, should be plainly 
told to all the people. The people 
should know the whole truth apd the 
reasons for the truth. The people will 
know that the carrying out of the 
Constitutional direetion for the Pub- 
lic Defense is wholly and entirely 
\meriean; born of American need for 
the proper defense of the American 
people from foes within and without. 

And those who are attacking the 


and 


National Defense, and Constitutional 
Government under the plea of teach- 
ing the doctrine against war, should 
be taught the distinction between the 
academic doctrine against war and 
the national Constitutional mandate 
for the Common Defense. They 
should not be allowed to attempt to 
destroy or preach the destruction of 
Constitutional government under the 
poorly concealed mask of a crusade 
against war. 

The Constitution directs laws for the 
National Defense ; Congress has passed 
such laws. These laws are by Con- 
stitutional mandate, the fundamental 
doctrines upon which rest our insti- 
tutions, and he who preaches their 
violation, even in Peace time, is vio- 
lating his Americanism and the fun- 
damental doctrine of all our institu- 
tions. 

® 
Dinner to Colonel Bolles 

Col. Frank C. Bolles, D. O. L., 
Chief of Staff, 94th Division, was ten- 
dered a dinner at the Boston City 
Club, Boston, on the evening of May 
17, 1924, by over two hundred officers 
of the Regular Army and Reserve 
Corps. Colonel Bolles has recently 
been ordered to the office of the Chief 
of Infantry for duty, after a service 
of over three years with the Organ- 
ized Reserves in Massachusetts. 
tribute to his understanding of the 
aims and aspirations of civilian offi- 
cers and as a mark of appreciation of 
the great work accomplished by Col- 
onel Bolles in organizing and encour- 
aging the reserve corps movement in 
Massachusetts a committee of the 
senior officers of each unit in the 94th 
Division made arrangements for the 
dinner. 
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Words of esteem and farewell were 
spoken by many of the officers pres- 
ent, including Maj. Gen. André W. 
Brewster, commanding the 1st Corps 
Area; Capt. Roland F. Andrews, edi- 
tor of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Gazette; Brig. Gen. Mal- 
vern Hill Barnum, commanding 18th 
Infantry Brigade; Col. L. Vernon 
Briggs, Med. R. C.; Col. George F. 
Keenan, Med. R. C., president of the 


‘Massachusetts Reserve Officers Asso- 


ciation; Brig. Gen. Mark L. Hersey, 
commanding the Coast Artillery Dis- 
trict; Col. William E. Horton, Chief 
Quartermaster, lst Corps Area, and 
Chaplain Donald H. Gerrish, O. R. C., 
of Lawrence, Mass. 

Col. J. J. Fitzgerald, 301st Infan- 
try, was chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, and Col. George B. 
Stebbins, 302d Infantry, acted as 
toastmaster. 


® 
Enlisted Reservists Attending 
Training Camp 


Object.—The primary object of all 
training of the Enlisted Reserve 


Corps is to enable the Organized Re- 
serves to perform their war-time mis- 
sion. This training is, 

a. Individual: The training of the 
soldier in the normal duties of his 
grade in time of war, and to fit him 
for higher grades within the limits 
of his education and other qualifica- 
tions. The non-commissioned officers 
and specialists of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps will be trained as leaders 
and instructors. 

b. Organization, The development 
of organizations capable of prompt 
and effective mobilization, of rapid 
expansion without loss of the ability 





io function, and of assimilating lag. 
numbers of untrained men. 

These camps will offer opportunity 
to the soldier to qualify himself {or 
advancement in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, or for a commission in the (fi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Uniform and Equipment. — Aris. 
ammunition, equipment, and clothing 
for members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps will be issued to them at the 
camp. They must bring toilet arti- 
cles, underclothes, handkerchiefs, etc., 
with them. At the end of the train- 
ing articles issued will be taken up by 
supply officer and those articles for 
personal use will be _ renovated, 
marked with the man’s name and 
stored at a convenient place for his 
future use. 

Pay and Allowances.—Enlisted Re- 
servists on active duty at training 
camps receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as soldiers of like grade and 
length of service in the Regular 
Army. This includes travel allow- 
ance. 

Subsistence.— The subsistence of 
members or organizations of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps on active status 
at training camp will be at Govern- 
ment expense and will consist of the 
Regular Army ration properly cooked 
and prepared at Government expense. 

Compensation.—Members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps may become en- 
titled to War Risk Insurance com- 
pensation through physical disability 
ineurred in line of duty while on 
active status or training, or while 
traveling under orders to or from 
designated places of such duty, but 
such service confers no right to re- 
tirement or retired pay. Each mem- 
ber who incurs any accident or sick- 
ness while traveling to or from or at- 
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ending such training will be care- 
fully examined and receive proper 
medical attention at Government ex- 
pense, and before being sent to his 
place of residence will be carefully 
examined and the result of such ex- 
amination will be noted on his serv- 
ice record. 

® 
Reserve Officers’ School 

Kansas City, being ideally situated 
in close proximity to two of the Serv- 
ice Schools of the United States Army, 
namely, Fort Riley and Fort Leaven- 
worth, has been additionally favored 
through the efforts of the staff of both 
schools in receiving instruction from 
the same lecturers and instructors used 
in carrying on the program for the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. 

These lectures being delivered over 
a period of approximately nine months 
of the year, the Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard officers meeting on 
Wednesday nights at the Armory of 
the 110th Engineers, Missouri National 
Guard, it was felt by the officers of the 
Reserve Corps charged with the ar- 
rangements of carrying forward the 
work necessary to be done, that in ad- 
dition to receiving general instructions 
from the officers of the Regular Army 
detailed from the Service Schools for 
that purpose, that a more intensive 
course, where the practicable applica- 
tion and actual contact with the mate- 
riel spoken of would be of great benc- 
fit. In addition to the foregoing it 
was also felt that the Reserve Officers, 
being without a home of their own, 
militated against the interest that 
could be aroused, were we able to 
provide a general meeting place, where 
the officers of the Regular Army de- 
tailed for duty in Kansas City would be 


at all times and where questions involv- 
ing map study, small arms, communi- 
cations, sand table work and equitation 
could be taken up at any time the Re- 
serve Officer had the inclination to de- 
vote an hour or a day to the practical 
problem in which he was interested. 
There was the further problem to be 
met that, since the inception of the 
plan whereby Regular Army officers 
have been detailed for duty with the 
Reserve Corps in this city, these offi- 
eers have not had quarters large 
enough to take care of the work neces- 
sary to be done. 

To the end that these conditions 
might be met with and overcome we 
first discovered that out of approxi- 
mately 750 Reserve Officers in this dis- 
trict 100 to 140 were carrying on and 
assisting in a practical way by paying 
the necessary dues, which merely cov 
ered incidental expenses as they arose 
and realizing from a past experience 
that at the end of the fiscal year the 
accounts were always closed in the red, 
it required no great amount of thought 
to come to a decision that we either 
must offer a greater inducement to the 
Reserve Officer to get him interested, 
or, if we were to expand, it would be 
necessary to get money from some 
source which would allow us to do so. 

Having decided that large contribu- 
tions from individuals friendly to our 
efforts lacked something of the demo- 
eratic method which we desired to use, 
we found ourselves at a loss for the 
time being of injecting that feeling into 
the organization necessary to carry it 
forward. 

The need for the matters spoken of 
heretofore was imperative, yet how to 
get at it without raising the dues of the 
small number of interested men, which 
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at the same time were felt to be exces- 
sive for the benefits received, was tlie 
question to be solved. 

At this time, after an intensive cam- 
paign to increase membership, it was 
discovered that the city owned a large 
group of buildings formerly known as 
the old workhouse properties, and that 
only a portion of these buildings were 
being used by a branch of the City 
Government. An inspection following, 
it was found that for the plans we de- 
sired to carry out we had ready to 
hand an ideal situation, with a good 
arrangement of buildings, provided we 
could get the use of them and arrange 
for the repairs. 

The buildings are constructed of na- 
tive stone, in a medieval style, consist- 
ing of a large executive wing two sto- 
ries in height, a number of rooms with 
a large round tower, three stories high. 
This building fitted our needs in pro- 
viding an executive office for the Regu- 
lar Army officers detailed to us, an 
office for the officer in charge, a com- 
bined kitchen, dining room, pantry and 
ice box room, a basement for heating 
plant, locker room and bath rooms, ex- 
amination rooms for candidates, in- 
eluding the tower for radio work and 
experimentation in this branch. At- 
tached to this building was a long sta- 
ble, capable of housing 32 horses, and 
on the other side of the executive build- 
ing a grain, forage and saddle room, in 
the basement of which a number of 
shower baths could be installed. These 
buildings, being erected around a 
courtyard, there was a fourth building, 
unattached, on the south, but included 
in the whole group, the second story of 
which could be used for a combined 
lecture and class room, where such 
small arms, parts, maps and sand ta- 


bles, including instruments of pre: :s. 
ion, could be used and worked wi')). 
To the north of the main group oi 
buildings and constituting a part of 
the same property we have an 0) en 
space approximately 60 to 70 feet wile 
by 200 feet deep, which, being backed 
by a 30-foot cement and stone wall, 
makes an ideal small arms range as 
well as exercise oval for riding. To ‘|i 
east we have sufficient room for a larve 
corral ard picket line and, all in ai), 
the entire plan as now constructed 
lends itself most satisfactorily in every 
way. 

The next step was to see if we coul| 

The next step was to see if we could 
secure the lease of these buildings for a 
essary rehabilitation. 

The committee waited on Mayor 
Frank Cromwell of Kansas City and, 
already realizing that they lived in the 
most American city in the United 
States, where the population is 98 per 
cent American-born, they felt sure that 
they would meet with nothing but co- 
operation from the broad-minded and 
American officials holding public office 
and that nothing in the nature of par- 
tizan or peanut polities would enfer 
into the decision of our mayor, found 
that he viewed our request in a very 
favorable light and based on his prom- 
ise of support all branches of the civ! 
government lending their aid, an or- 
dinance was passed by both houses of 
the common council granting sufficient 
funds for repairs and for the yearly 
maintenance. A lease was granted for 
a period of two years, with the option 
of renewing for two years more, at 
rental of one dollar per year. 

It is felt that the terms arrived a! 
between the Kansas City Chapter «' 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of t!\ 
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ted States and the City of Kansas 
... Missouri, are most favorable, and 
-k will commence in the very near 
‘ture to get these buildings in shape, 
that we feel confident occupation 
nay be had not later than July, 1924. 
Arrangements are now contem- 
slated where the necessary animals and 
juipment are to be procured. 
When final plans are terminated it 
. felt that Kansas City will have one 
the most complete and interesting 
schools for the Reserve and National 
Guard officers in the United States, and 
we cannot help but feel gratified that 
we should be the first organization of 
the Reserve Corps to put in motion 
such a splendid project. 
@ 
Our Part 


it may be that wars are about to 
cease in all the earth. The world may 
become weary, perhaps so much so that 
the exhausted nations will not fight. 

There are many erying aloud that 
war is an anomaly, a relic of barbar- 
ism, the appendix vermiformis of civ- 
ilization,—having no place, no part, ex- 
cept to harbor irritants to the body 
social which fester there and poison. 

If one suggests that war is often the 
effect, not the eause, of the cruelties 
charged to it, one is called to account 
for lack of faith in the ultimate possi- 
bilities of human nature. 

If it is asserted that patriotism has 
sometimes found its most unselfish ex- 
pression in war and that the very 
abuses which so far have made it in- 
evitable are burned out, leaving the 
purest gold of character as the re- 
sultant of the alchemy of warfare, the 
assertion is treated as the product of 
a reactionary who belongs to the mid- 
die ages. 


To believe that war may continue to 
be at times, like the surgeon’s knife, 
the safest, sanest, most merciful rem- 
edy against the plagues which mortify 
society, is to convict one’s self of being 
a Bernhardi or worse. 

This belief, however, is entirely com- 
patible with the hope and expectation 
that war is going to become the last 
resort and the most hated refuge of 
civilized peoples, for it is one thing to 
laud war as a glorious means of set- 
tling trouble and quite another to ac- 
cept it only as a dread but unavoida- 
ble necessity. 

When we read that men have banded 
themselves together under a_ pledge 
never to fight under any circumstances 
nor for any country we ask ourselves 
what any one of them would do if his 
house were entered, his wife murdered, 
his daughter dishonored. Is there no 
crime against a nation comparable to 
these? And can he and his fellows 
guarantee that their way will do away 
with the motives which prompt such 
deeds, either against persons or na- 
tions? 

One strong reason why the officers of 
the Organized Reserves should take 
seriously their rank and obligation is 
that they may stand for peace until 
every honorable means of maintaining 
it has been exhausted and for readiness 
to take up arms and sacrifice them. 
selves if this cross must be borne. 

As civilians engaged in civilian pur- 
suits, we shall naturally work for 
everything which will keep our country 
peaceful. Our chief concern is to live 
quietly, earn our daily bread and en- 
joy with our families the pleasures of 
a normal life. We need no particular 
incentive to this state of mind. 
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It is not so certain that we are alert 
to the need of being ready for what we 
hope to postpone indefinitely, nor see 
that the length of the postponement 
may depend on our being ready for 
what we least wish. 

However pleasant it is to be told 
that as officers of the Reserve Corps 
we are doing patriotic service and gen- 
erously contributing to the welfare of 
our country, there is a possibility that 
too much applause will affect us as it 
did a certain member of the A. E. F. 
of whom a keen soldier said, ‘‘ He sut- 
tinly does go roun’ pattin’ hisself on 
the back. I think he must be the gen- 
nul’s right han’ man.’’ 

The present National Defense Act is 
generally accepted in military circles 
as the only way through which the man 
power of the nation may be coordinated 
in an organized scheme of prepared- 
ness. The Reserve Corps is an essen- 
tial part of the Army of the United 
States. To think of it as a makeshift 
or a way to permit one to play at being 
a soldier is to lower the dignity of the 
calling and reflect on the sincerity of 
those who framed the act which 
brought it into being. 

When a man accepts a commission 
as a Reserve Officer he assumes a re- 
sponsibility toward the government 
that places on his shoulders the obli- 
gation of training for the duties of his 
office. There should be no question as 
to whether he has the time or cares to 
use it for this purpose. One has al- 
ways some few moments, and a com- 
mission which carries with it the duty 
of upholding, as a soldier, the Consti- 
tution demands a serious endeavor to 
qualify for the rank held. 

The burden is not heavy. Large lat- 
itude is allowed in following the courses 


of study, and constant efforts are being 
made to have it possible for all to get 
some field work without interfering 
with necessary vocations. 

I, for example, find it difficult to do 
much real studying in the early Fall, 
and I have to make my way by bounds, 
with frequent long halts. Not once, 
however, have I met with anything but 
a kindly ‘‘Do not worry; you will get 
it all in time.’’ It has also been im. 
possible to get to the summer camps 
because of special duties at that time, 
and now comes a proposal to have 
week-end camps so those who are ham- 
pered as I am may receive adequate 
field training. 

At a dinner given some time since to 
General Drum we listened to that ac- 
complished soldier as he spoke to us, 
all too briefly, on the last phases of the 
World War. 

One could not fail to be moved 
equally by the charm of his personal- 
ity, the simplicity of his bearing and 
the scope of his attainments. Of more 
moment, however, was the effect of his 
words in opening up to our view the 
field of endeavor which is ours as Re 
serve Officers and how much we may do 
to cover that field. 

Of course, but a small part of al! 
that makes the science and art of war 
ean be learned by those whose major 
responsibilities are the pursuits of 
civil life, but it is possible to master 
the essential elements as far as they 
have to do with the rank we now may 
hold or ordinarily attain. We shal! 
also gain what is the chief factor in 
any work—the knowledge of where tu 


- go and how to get the further informa- 


tion needed in case we are called to 
active service. 
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What we learn will serve as a logic- 
ily ordered background on which to 
ay the details required in actual com- 
mand and which must be mastered by 
severe intensive training when the need 
arises. 

A sufficient knowledge of the L. D. R., 
map reading, military law, the Army 
Regulations, paper work and the other 
subjects in our courses, all of which lie 
at the foundation of the profession of 
the soldier, may be had by a consci- 
entious use of the correspondence 
school method plus the camps to equip 
the Reserve Officer with a reasonable, 
useful, well-ordered body of profes- 
sional information and to train him to 
think in terms of military science and 
see the application of its principles in 
the actual field of operations. 

Without such knowledge our com- 
missions mean no duty assumed and no 
adequate potential usefulness as factors 
in the defense and protection of our 
country and flag. But with this much 
we may look upon ourselves as officers 
in name and in faet. We shall have 
and deserve the confidence and respect 
of those to whom we look for training 
and instruction. We shall be doing our 
duty in helping to make effective a 
scheme of defense which is sane, eco- 
nomical and possible, but which must 
depend for its effectiveness on our seri- 
ous study and determined cooperafion. 

Rosert W. BowMan, 

Major, 1st Bn., 390th Inf., O. R. C. 


® 


321st Infantry Progresses 
The 321st Infantry has completed 
the season with a total of 52 officers of 
the regiment taking the Course A of 
the Correspondence Courses and of 
this number a goodly percentage com- 
pleted one or more of the sub courses. 








The regiment now has some 30 enlist- 
ed reservists in it and the prospects 
are that the number will be added to 
materially during the summer. Maj. 
Pascual Lopez is the efficient Execu- 
utive Officer of the regiment and is to 
be congratulated upon the results at- 
tained during the two years that he 
has held that post. An enlisted re- 
servists’ club has been organized at 
Raleigh, N. C., which is functioning in 
fine shape. 


® 


The ““Mantleman”’ 


Reserve Officers of the 3rd Corps 
Area are being urged to select a ‘‘man- 
tleman’’ for the C. M. T. C. this sum- 
mer. Col. Oliver H. Dockery, C. 
M. T. C. officer, defines the basic plan 
to the effect that every Reserve Offi- 
eer must be conscious of the fact that 
in due course of time he must pass on 
from the active stage of duty in the 
Nation’s defense and that he should 
designate a possible successor worthy 
to take his place when the time comes, 
and upon whom his own ‘‘mantle’’ of 
military obligation may fall. 

This is a clever idea, one that ought 
to meet with instant and enthusiastic 
response. It is one of the surest meth- 
ods of providing for the continuity of 
the Reserve Corps and one that will 
insure suitable material. 

Colonel Dockery suggests that in the 
selection of their ‘‘mantlemen,’’ offi- 
cers should proceed to the matter in 
the order: First, a son; second, a 
younger brother; third, a nephew or a 
relative with the same surname; 
fourth, a relative by blood or marri- 
age; fifth, the son of a dear friend, 
and sixth, any well qualified boy of 
outstanding character, promise and 
ability. 
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The ‘‘mantlemen’’ are to be placed 
in a preferred class and are to be giv- 
en preference with respect to commis- 
sions so long as vacancies exist in the 
3rd Corps Area quota. 

This is not a recruiting scheme in 
any sense of the term. It is a serious, 
deliberate service proposition with a 
solemn patriotic purpose in view. The 
Corps Area does not need ‘‘mantie- 
men’’ to fill its quota. The idea is but 
the sensible man’s visualization of his 
own maturing tree of life, and the 
timely planting of a younger one to 
take its place in the forest of human 
destiny. 


® 


Reserve Officers Entertained 


Arrangements were made by the 
Executive Officer, 380th Infantry, 
Lawton, Oklahoma, for all the Reserve 
Officers of the State to witness the 
Military Demonstration given in hon- 
or of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion on their visit to Lawton. 

The officers assembled at the Fed- 
eral Building and obtained car tags 
and were then placed in line with the 
editorial convoy and conducted to Fort 
Sill. Here the Reserve Officers were 
given every privilege extended to the 
visiting editors. After the demonstra- 
tion the officers once again partook of 
the food from the rolling kitchens, 
from which they so often ate while in 
France. It is estimated that about 100 
Reserve Officers from the state enjoyed 
this trip. Two special Pullman 
coaches were sent from Oklahoma City 
for this affair. Enid, McAlester, Man- 
gum, Hobart, El Reno, Oklahoma City, 
Lawton and Duncan were among the 
towns represented. 

In the evening the Lawton Army 
and Navy Club gave a smoker at the 


Lawton Country Club for all tho. 
present. About 250 attended. 

The evening’s program included , 
buffet supper, speeches and six exe: |- 
lent boxing bouts. Every minute w.s 
occupied with something of interest :o 
visiting officers and officials. 

John George introduced Capi. 
George MeMillen, president of the 
Lawton association, who in turn intro- 
duced the speakers of the eveniny. 
Among these were included Governor 
Trapp, Brigadier General Irwin, Gen- 
eral Markham, Attorney Genera! 
Short, Colonel Johnson, Major Elser, 
R. H. Wilson and Tom Langley. 

The address of weleome was given 
by Maj. R. B. Paddock of Fort Sill. 
Governor Trapp spoke on the relation- 
ship of the military to the eivil gov- 
ernment. 

The Fort Sill Military Band fur- 
nished music throughout the evening, 
and Jack Love of the Fort Sill Indian 
School, gave a solo Indian war dance 
in costume. 


Following the program all went out 
on the lawn at the club where a box- 
ing ring had been arranged, severa! 
good matches were held. 

The meeting was a huge success 
from every standpoint and the visit- 
ing reserve officers left with a feeling 
that the Lawton and Fort Sill reserv- 
ists know how to entertain. 

® 


Officers’ Note Book 
The following pamphlets of the 
Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri 
bution : 2 
1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pp., 
maps, ete. 60¢ 
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Security and Information; 
questions and answers; 20 


Social Customs of the Service; 
|, Mess Management; 4 pp... 10e 
5. Army Regulations; morning 
reports 20¢ 
Field Fortifieations ......... 40 


Each pamphlet is prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department for Training 
Reguhations, Army Regulations, and 
ther publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
hinder and used when it is not de- 
sired to earry the whole book around. 

Get your binder and the pamphlets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
Build up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 

® 
Field Service Regulations 

The New Field Service Regulations 
whieh have been in course of prepara- 
tion for the past two years have been 
published by the War Department. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 
Army. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to Officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve and to schools, the Infantry As- 
sociation has arranged for the publi- 
cation of an edition. 


The book will be found in two forms, _ 


First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kal- 
amazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price 
of which will be 80 cents per copy. 


® 
New York Reserve Officers Meet 


The Central New York unit of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association is accom- 
plishing something toward the general 
military education of reserve officers 
by the lecture method. 


Monthly meetings are held at which 
one or two talks on military subjects 
are given. Meetings are terminated 
by general discussions in which the lee- 
turers answer such questions as may 


be asked. 


The following subjects have been 
covered so far: Field Artillery, Ma- 
chine Guns, The Modern Infantry 
Regiment, The Medical Department, 
and The Panama Canal Defenses. Op- 
portunity is taken at these meetings to 
give a brief talk on pertinent War 
Department orders and memorandums. 

The officers of the unit are: Presi- 
dent, Maj. Weston Jenkins, Inf. 0. 
R. C., Rome, N. Y.; Vice President, 
Maj. A. Vedder Brower, Q.-M., O. R. 
C., Utiea, N. Y., and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Capt. Tharratt G. Best, Q.-M., 
O. R. C., Whitesboro, N. Y. 

The unit is located at Utica, N. Y., 
and meetings are in the large school- 
room at the State Infantry Armory. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 


Masor Generar Cuarces S. Farnswortu, Infantry 


Vice-President: 


Co.onet Grorce S. Stmonps, Infantry 


Secretary ; 


Lieutenant Coronet WituiamM H. Wa pron, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Cotonet Grornce H. Estes, Infantry 
Coronet Georce F. Batrzer., Infantry 
Coronet Wittram K. Naytor, Infantry 
Coronet Wituiam H. Watpron, Infantry 
LaguTeNant Cotonet Grorcre C. Marsnary, Infantry 
LazuTeENANT Cotonet Avoustus F. Dannemiirer, Infantry 


MaJor I.eonarp T. Gerow, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrawtar 
Jovanat for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington. 
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